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Proper  Organization  and  Use  of 
General  Business  Instruction  Material 

.\s  Distinguished  from  Vocational  Instruction  Material 

By  C.  K.  Birch 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

\  70C.\TION.\L  subjects  were  a  which  are  truly  vocational,  but  not 

*  long  time  in  gaining  recognition  so  immediately  or  directly  so. 

from  the  public  school  authorities  The  primary  object  of  a  commercial 
of  this  country.  Now  that  they  are  course  is  vocational,  and  so  regarded 
being  accorded  a  generous  welcome,  practically  everywhere, 

following  the  entering  wedge  made  Object  of  Notwithstanding  this, 

by  the  commercial  branches  a  few  Commercial  we  should  keep  in  mind 

decades  ago,  we  find  our  vocational  Course  that  such  training  may 

secondary  courses  becoming  increas-  Threefold  serve  the  interests  of 

ingly  popular  each  year  and  the  the  public  in  at  least 

enrollment  in  our  schools  correspond-  three  ways,  namely:  1.  As  vocational 
ingly  larger.  training.  2.  As  preparatory  to  more 

In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  some  advanced  courses  in  commerce  and 

danger  that  we  shall  permit  the  pen-  finance,  offered  by  colleges  and  uni- 

dulum  to  swing  a  little  too  far  in  the  versities.  3.  As  having  an  educa- 

direction  of  the  purely  technical*  tional  content  and  disciplinary  value 
and  utilitarian,  to  the  exclusion,  all  their  own. 

possibly,  or  to  minimizing  the  im-  Referring  further  to  the  third 
portance  of  certain  other  subjects  function  just  mentioned,  I  do  not 
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hesitate  to  maintain  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  as  adequately  meet 
tbe  requirements  or  objectives  laid 
down  in  “Cardinal  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education"  as  do  any  other 
group  of  subjects  to  be  found.  Public 
school  men  and  women  recognize  this 
bulletin,  which  represents  three  years 
of  careful  thought  and  investigation 
by  an  eminent  group  of  educators, 
as  an  authoritative  statement  of  the 
goal  to  be  attained. 

As  already  intimated,  1  am  dealing 
here  with  commercial  courses  offered 
in  secondary  schools. 
Discussion  In  order  not  unduly  to 

Limited  to  prolong  this  discus- 

Senior  High  sion,  I  shall  further 

School  limit  my  field  to  the 

Courses  of  senior  high  school. 

Four- Year  What  is  done  in  the 

Length  junior  high  school  is 

largely  determined  by 
its  location  and  the  local  problems 
it  must  solve.  Furthermore,  the 
training  there  is  more  of  a  vocational- 
finding  nature,  although  some  direct 
vocational  training  of  a  simple  kind 
may  be  offered. 

In  this  inquiry,  too,  1  shall  assume 
a  four-year  senior  high  school,  since 
what  is  said  of  the  first  year  may  be 
easily  construed  to  apply  to  the  last 
year  of  the  junior  high.  Because, 
even  with  the  most  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  the  best  obtainable  teachers 
and  attractively  organized  courses, 
there  is  such  a  large  percentage  of 
students  dropping  out,  I  cannot  yet 
believe  that  it  is  wise  to  attempt  to 
prepare  a  commercial  course  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
will  remain  the  full  four  years  to  com¬ 
plete  it. 

School  statistics  show  that  from 
30  to  40  per  cent  of  those  who  enroll 
will  leave  during  or  by  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  Another  25  per  cent 


will  have  dropped  out  b\'  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  Some  of  the.se  leave 
•  because  they  must  go 

Mortality  to  work;  others  quit 

of  Classes  because  of  various 

Heavy  Dur-  other  reasons.  Of 

ing  First  course  we  shall  continue 

Two  Years  to  try  to  solve  this  prob-‘ 

lem  and  to  reduce  the 
percentages  of  loss,  but  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  eliminate  the  condition  en¬ 
tirely.  It  would  l>e  an  ideal  plan, 
perhaps,  to  postjione  offering  the  most 
of  our  technical  commercial  subjects 
until  the  last  two  years  of  the  high 
school  course,  but  as  this  would  de¬ 
prive  the  more  than  50%  of  any 
opportunity  to  secure  such  training, 
we  do  not  generally  favor  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  If  it  were  advisable  to  do  so, 
the  general  commercial  subjects  would 
naturally  be  given  in  the  first  two 
years,  or  quite  largely  in  those 
years. 

Since  this  would  work  an  injustice 
to  many,  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty  offered  so  far. 
Offer  Work  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
in  Units  of  considering  each 
year  of  the  four  as  a 
separate  unit — virtually  four  short 
courses  so  graded  and  coordinated  as 
to  lead  students  to  want  to  continue 
year  after  year,  and  yet  so  constructed 
as  to  permit  the  student  to  leave  at 
the  end  of  any  year,  having  accom¬ 
plished  very  definite  portions  of  the 
work.  Thus,  a  boy  or  girl  who  enters 
the  course  w'ith  the  idea  of  remaining 
but  one  year  will  be  likely  to  be 
induced  to  remain  two;  and  the  one 
who  enters  planning  to  take  two  years 
may  be  shown  by  the  end  of  that  time 
that  the  adv^antages  of  remaining 
are  well  worth  considering.  In  the 
end,  students  may  be  sold  the  entire 
course  by  this  installment  plan.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  is  a  far  better 
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solution  than  to  offer  one-  or  two-year 
courses  outright. 

My  topic  precludes  a  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  best  way  to  place  the 
technical  subjects 
Technical  under  such  a  plan,  but 
Subjects  for  a  very  few  observa- 
the  First  tions  w'ill  be  made  here, 
Two  Years  preliminary  to  taking 
up  the  general  subjects. 

1  believe  that  commercial  teachers  are 
coming  to  the  opinion  that  the  first  year 
or  tw'o  must  be  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  junior  vocational  course,  offering 
subjects  which  will  fit  for  junior  occu¬ 
pations,  yet  including  enough  general 
work  to  give  a  good  foundation  for 
more  advanced  training  or  for  a 
limited  field  of  promotion  in  business. 
Without  doubt,  elementary  book¬ 
keeping  and  related  subjects,  such  as 
penmanship  and  business  calcula¬ 
tions,  should  be  made  the  backbone 
of  these  years.  Typing  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  included  also. 

Those  w'ho  drop  out  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  second  year  in  such'  a 
program  as  indicated  will  do  so  with 
some  little  clerical  ability  and  may 
reasonably  hope  to  secure  and  hold 
a  junior  business  position,  either  of 
the  bookkeeping  or  of  the  messenger 
type.  If  in  the  latter,  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  better  qualified  to  render 
acceptable  service  than  they  would 
have  been  without  the  training  of  the 
school. 

But  in  the  organization  of  our  first 
and  second  units  it  is  wise  to  consider 
more  than  the  mere  preparation  for 
and  the  securing  of  a  minor  clerical 
position.  Another  important  objective 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  promotional 
opportunities  which  may  come.  We 
should  so  build  that  there  will  be  hope 
of  future  growth  and  advancement. 

.At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year, 
especially,  we  should  be  able  to  offer 


work  which  holds  out  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  imagination  and 
Advanced  the  understanding  of 

Work  the  situation  which  the 

student  will  have  by 

this  time. 

PLach  succeeding  year,  then,  should 
have  something  to  offer  which  will 
tend  to  tide  the  student  over  into  the 
next  unit  of  the  course. 

The  technical  subjects  will  not 
occupy  the  entire  time  of  the  student, 
and  experience  has 
Organization  shown  that  it  is  not 
of  General  best  to  crowd  them 

Subjects  into  a  two-year  course. 

Chief  open  to  freshmen  and 

Question  sophomores,  as  this  has 

often  been  the  cause  of 
short-circuiting  those  most  likely  and 
able  to  remain  in  school  under  a  more 
rational  plan  of  organization.  The 
question  now  is,  what  shall  be  given 
to  round  out  and  complete  the  voca¬ 
tional  training? 

Since  it  is  not  the  intention  here  to 
outline  a  complete  course  of  study, 

I  shall  not  attempt  definitely  to  place 
each  subject  in  a  specific  year,  but 
merely  to  offer  some  suggestions  and 
to  attempt  to  discover  some  prin¬ 
ciples  which  may  be  of  assistance  in 
doing  so.  Many  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  planning  voca¬ 
tional  courses,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
school,  its  lociition,  its  facilities, 
teachers,  funds,  etc. 

.As  already  remarked,  I  need  not 
spend  any  time,  1  think,  in  producing 
arguments  to  show  that  the  technical 
commercial  subjects  have  great  edu¬ 
cational  possibilities,  as  well  as  im¬ 
mediate  vocational  values.  My  par¬ 
ticular  task  is  to  show  what  general 
subjects  should  be  include<l  and  some¬ 
thing  of  how  they  should  be  organized 
to  be  most  effective.  I  have  already 
touched  upon  these  points  incidentally. 
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Briefly,  the  general  and  semi- 
technical  subjects  are  desired  because 
they  tend  to  develop 
General  and  build  up  the  latent 

Subjects  intelligence  and  capac- 

Broaden  ities  of  students.  These 

Vision  are  the  subjects  which 

open  the  way  to  pro¬ 
motion.  Without  them  students  may 
become  high-grade  machines,  having 
great  mechanical  ability,  but  very  little 
initiative  and  no  inclination  or  training 
to  cause  them  to  undertake  original 
or  independent  work. 

High  school  students,  as  we  receive 
them,  are  usually  too  immature  and 
too  untrained  in  mental  application 
to  undertake  to  specialize  entirely 
in  the  technical  subjects.  They  must 
have  a  training  which  will  teach  them 
to  think,  to  read,  to  aspire  to  solve 
problems — a  general  broadening  proc¬ 
ess,  bringing  out  their  latent  possi¬ 
bilities  through  a  W'ell-organized  body 
of  auxiliary  commercial  branches. 
If  our  students  are  to  look  forward  to 
anything  higher  than  junior  voca¬ 
tional  positions,  there  must  be  greater 
breadth  and  vision  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  crowding  through  a  few 
technical  courses  of  an  elementary 
nature.  This  holds  true,  even  though 
the  student  must  drop  out  early,  for 
we  are  planning  to  get  him  again  in 
the  continuation  or  night  school. 

There  are  three  types  of  subjects 
in  the  commercial  curriculum  of  the 
average  high  school: 
Classifying  1,  General.  2.  Semi- 
Subjects  technical.  3.  Tech¬ 
nical.  The  general 
subjects  include  English,  history, 
science,  and  perhaps  modern  languages 
and  mathematics.  The  semi-technical 
subjects  include  commercial  law',  com¬ 
mercial  geography,  economics,  sales¬ 
manship,  and  possibly  we  may  include 
here  elementary  courses  in  business 


organization  and  administration.  The 
technical  subjects  include  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  typewriting,  shorthand,  business 
writing,  business  arithmetic,  etc. 

The  technical  subjects  are  usually 
the  required  subjects,  while  the  semi- 
technical  and  general  are  usually 
electiv'es.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
semi-technical  should  also  be  made 
compulsory,  while  the  electives  should 
be  made  up  from  the  general  subjects, 
at  least  as  largely  as  possible. 

I  am  no  friend  to  the  old  classical 
idea  of  an  education,  but 
General  I  think  Arthur  Bris- 

Education  bane,  in  a  recent  edit- 

Needed  for  orial  on  the  brain,  was 
Success  in  not  far  from  right  in 

Business  saying: 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  and  forty,  edu¬ 
cated  men  receive  new  ideas  easily;  after  that, 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  Unless  an  opening 
has  been  made  into  the  brain,  in  youth,  through 
which  the  truth  may  go.  the  truth  cannot  get 
in  later.  Hence  the  imr>ortance  of  having  what 
is  contemptuously  called  "a  smattering  of  gen¬ 
eral  information  and  general  opinions."  Each 
"smattering”  may  leave  a  hole  to  let  in  the 
light  later.  Uneducated  men  rarely  accept  a 
new  thought  after  twenty-five. 

Purely  technical  subjects  may  get 
a  student  ready  for  some  sort  of  em¬ 
ployment  quickly,  but  the  generous 
foundation  so  necessary  for  future 
advancement  and  success  will  not  be 
laid  without  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
more  general  studies,  I  believe.  While 
many  business  men  and  women  have, 
in  the  past,  under  a  different  order, 
achieved  brilliant  success  after  an 
intensive  business  course,  or  even 
without  any  business  course  in  a 
school,  they  were  of  a  sort  to  com¬ 
mand  success.  They  had  the  will, 
the  native  intelligence,  the  initiative 
to  conquer  in  spite  of  the  handicap, 
and  not  because  of  it. 

We  have  leaned  too  far  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  {Continued  on  page  309) 
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CCHOOL  NEWS  AND  PERSONAL  NOTEC 

^  F'ouncl  In  the  Editor’s  Mail 


H.  BEACOM,  president  of 
*  •  the  Beacom  Business  Colleges, 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  Salis¬ 
bury,  Maryland,  and  Mrs.  Beacom 
are  spending  several  months  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  first  part 
of  their  trip  consists  of  a  cruise  along 
the  Mediterranean,  stops  being  made 
at  points  in  Spain,  Algiers,  Turkey, 
France,  Italy,  and  Greece.  From 
the  .Agean  Sea  they  will  visit  Palestine, 
Nazareth,  Galilee,  Jerusalem,  Jericho, 
and  Bethlehem,  .‘\fter  leaving  Beth¬ 
lehem,  they  will  spend  some  time  in 
Egypt  before  returning  to  .\merica. 
The  old  world  will  not  be  new  to  the 
Beacoms,  as  thfy  were  there  sev'eral 
times  before  the  war.  In  fact.  .Mrs. 
Beacom  was  in  Paris  when  the  (ier- 
mans  bombarded  that  city  n  .\ugust, 
1914.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Beacom 
has  been  intensely  interested  in 
.Americanization  work,  especially 
among  the  Italians,  and  she  speaks 
several  languages. 


They  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  usual  routine  at  Miss  Brown’s 
School  of  Business  at  Milw'aukee. 
Our  .Mr.  C.  I.  Brown  dropped  in  to 
see  them  not  long  ago  and  found  a 
tliscussion  of  the  Great-Lakes-to-the- 
Ocean  Deep  Water  Way  project  In 
progress.  Miss  Marion  Helliwell 
was  explaining  the  route  with  the 
aid  of  a  colored  map  drawn  on  the 
board;  Amalia  Guth  took  an  idealistic 
view  of  the  situation;  Miss  Ruth 
Belda  gave  statistics  on  the  subject; 
Miss  Marion  Hill  took  a  general 
view  of  the  topic,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Schreiner  applied  it  to  its  bearing 
on  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  the 


city  of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Brown  found 
the  class  amazingly  alert  and  well- 
informed  on  current  events. 

A  ^  A 

\  post  card  showing  the  Prado  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  brings  us  greetings 
from  Miss  Mary  E.  Cherry,  of  Find¬ 
lay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio.  Miss 
Cherry  has  not  been  well,  but  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  trip  is  not  only 
proving  a  joy,  but  a  benefit.  Miss 
Cherry  is  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  has  not  wanted  to  be  aw'ay  from 
her  classroom — except  for  a  conven¬ 
tion;  she  is  alw'ays  one  of  the  “de- 
pendables”  at  teachers’  gatherings 
— and  she  deserves  to  enjoy  her 
vacation! 

AAA 

Fire  destroyed  the  building  in 
which  Nashua  (New  Hampshire) 
Business  College  is  located,  early  in 
the  morning  of  March  14,  but  the 
college  is  continuing  sessions  in  the 
high  school  building  until  new’  quar¬ 
ters  are  found.  Mr.  Barbour  writes 
us  that  the  use  of  the  high  school  room 
and  their  typewriting  equipment  was 
offered  before  the  fire  was  extinguished 
— a  fine  example  of  the  practical 
cooperation  existing  between  public 
and  private  schools  these  days!  In 
spite  of  his  heavy  loss,  Mr.  Barbour 
is  taking  a  cheerful  view  of  things 
and  expecting  to  have  his  school  better 
situated  than  ever  later  on. 


M.  N.  Bunker  has  left  Oskaloosa 
Business  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
to  superintend  the  Salina  Business 
College,  {Continued  on  page  308) 
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Program 

Twenty- Fourth  Annual  Convention 

Kastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Thursday  Morning,  April  1.) 

Registration  of  delegates  and  members  F.  .4.  Tibbeth,  Secrrtary 

Joint  Meeting  with  F'ederal  Board  for  V'ocational  Kdiication,  under  the  leadership  of  K.  IT.  Barnhart, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Thursday  Afternoon,  April  13 

2 :0()  o'clock 

Address  of  Welcome  on  behalf  of  the  City,  by  Fredtrick  II'.  Donnelly,  Mayor  of  Trenton,  \eu'  Jersey 

2:20  o’clock 

Address  of  Welcome  on  behalf  of  New  Jersey  Department  of  Kducation.  by  John  F.nright,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  F.ducation  of  \eu'  Jersey 

2:40  o’clock 

Respon.«e  by  F..  H,  Xorman,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

3:00  o’cLt>cK 

President’s  .Address,  lion.  1).  .X.  MtMillin,  East  Orange,  Neu-  Jersey 

3:20  o’clock 

Historical  Trenton,  by  Rer,  Peter  K,  Emmons,  Pre.sident  of  Rotary  Club,  Trenton 

4:00  TO  6:00  o’clock 

Meetings  of  Private  School  Managers,  Pennsylvania  Private  School  tfwners  (J,  H.  .Seeley,  President), 
and  the  Accredited  Schools  Association 

Thuraday  Evening.  April  13 

6:00  o’clock 

DINNER  and  CONFERENCK  in  coniunction  with  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

8:00  o’clock 

Informal  Reception  and  Dance  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Music  supplied  by  local  committee  {John  R.  Summerfeldt,  Chairman)  and  entertainment  by  a 
quartet  from  New  York  City 

Friday  Morning,  April  14 

PR0BLE.MS  IS  EDVC.ATIOS 
10:00  o’clock 

From  the  Standpoint  of  State  Organization,  by  Thomas  H’.  Finnegan,  Commi.f.sioner  of  Education, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

10:20  o’clock 

From  the  Stand|K>int  of  the  City  Superintendent,  by  Il'm.  J.  Bicketl,  .Superintendent  of  .Schools,  Trenton, 
Seui  Jersey 

10:40  o’clock 

Met  in  Vocational  Training,  by  Colonel  R.  I,  Rees,  Chief,  Rehabilitation  Division,  IVashington,  D.  C. 

1 1 :00  o’clock 

Met  in  Continuation  Schools,  by  Owen  D.  Evans,  Director  of  Continuation  .Schcxds,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

11:20  o’clock 

Met  in  the  Private  Schools,  by  P,  .S'.  .Spangler,  Duff's  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


t 
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11:40  o’clock 

Met  by  the  Claswrooni  Teaclier.  by  Dr.  Laura  //.  Cadwallader ,  ,‘<oulh  Philadelphia  lliah  School  for 

cArh 


12:00  o’clock 

RKCKI’TIOX  by  Governor  Hdwanl  1.  Ktlwards  at  the  State  Capitol,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


12:30  o’clock 

(  omptimentary  Luncheon  by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Gill  at  the  new  home  of  Rider  Colleije 


Friday  Afternoon,  April  14 

ROUSD  lABLIiS  .XT  RIDER  COLLEGE 

I’knmen’s  Far.\dise — Chairman,  C.  C.  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn,  X.  V. 

Style  of  Penmanship  the  Business  World  Demands,  by  Wm.  D.  Sears,  Principal,  Drake  College,  Jersey 
City,  Sew  Jersey 

The  Use  of  the  Direct  Oval,  by  .Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Editor,  “Business  Educator,"  Columbus,  Ohio 
Some  Problems  of  the  Penmanship  Teacher,  by  Alice  E.  Benbow,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Trenton, 
.\ew  Jersey 

Control  in  Penmanship,  by  Rene  Guillard,  Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Handwriting  Stunts,  by  II.  A.  Roush,  High  School,  XX'ilminglon,  Delaware,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Roush  at  the 
t>iano 

Commercial  Round  Table — Chairman,  E.  E.  Kent,  Auburn  Business  School,  Auburn,  New  York 
V\  hat  Subjects  should  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Commercial  Course  in  order  to  meet  the  pres-  . 
ent  demands  of  the  Community? 

Discussions  by  5.  C.  Williams,  Rochester  Business  Institute.  Rochester,  New  York;  D.  C. 
Sapp,  Beacom  College.  Wilmington,  Delaware;  A.  M.  Lloyd,  Banks  Business  College,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania;  and /’.  .S'.  Spangler,  Duff’s  College,  Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania 
\'alue  and  Method  Employed  in  Checking  the  Bookkeeping  Work,  by  I.  D.  Shoop,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

Correlation  of  Penmanship  and  Figure-making  with  Business  .Arithmetic,  English,  Correspondence  and 
Spelling,  by  H.  E.  Barton,  Peirce  .Sciwol,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
How  Much  of  the  Regular  Time  should  be  devoted  to  Teaching  and  How  Much  for  Checking?  by 
L.  C.  McCann,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 

Shorthand  Round  Table — Chairman,  .Miss  S.  M.  Loomis,  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  X,  J. 
Some  Experiences  as  Confidential  Secretary  and  Reporter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
Charles  L.  Swem,  “Gregg  Writer,"  Chicago,  JUinois 
P.sychology  Applied  to  TypewTiting,  by  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Thinking  Stenographer,  by  Marie  M.  Duggan,  Professor  of  Secretarial  Science,  Boston  University 
Typewriting  as  a  Project,  by  Florence  Sparks,  Yonkers  High  .Schexd,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Extension  Course  Round  Table — Chairman,  F..  H’.  Barnhart,  Federal  Board  for  X'ocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washingtem,  D.  C. 

EXTENSION  COURSES  FOR  CO.MMERCIAL  WORKERS 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  University  Kixtension  of  Massachusetts,  by  C.  .1.  Rittenhouse,  C.  P.  .1., 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

<')ffered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  by  N.  H.  Prouty,  Commercial  Education  De¬ 
partment,  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania 
Offered  by  the  United  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  by  T.  H,  Nelson,  .Assistant  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  New  York  City 

‘  >ffered  by  an  Evening  High  School,  by  Fay  R.  Lucas,  Principal,  Business  Night  High  School,  H'arfcisi!- 
ton.  D.  C.  {Continued  on  page  2X0) 
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Friday  Evening,  April  14 

7 :00  o’clock 

BANQUET  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  Totiitmarter,  Harry  C.  SptUman 

Other  noted  stKrakers.  inspiring  music  and  singing 

Saturday  Morning,  April  15 

Kind  of  Commercial  Training  Needed  in  Big  Business  (speaker  to  be  announced) 

Training  of  Commercial  Teachers,  by  F.  C.  Xichols,  Director  of  Commercial  FAucation,  Ilarrtjburg , 
Pennsylvania 

Exx>nomic  Preparedness,  by  Dr.  Robert  Grimshaw,  National  Security  League,  New  York  City 
Business  Meeting. 


+  +  + 

Developing  Interest  in  Shorthand 

\Digest  of  Mr.  Gregg's  address  at  New  York  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  .Meelingl 


At  the  February  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers’  Association,  Mr.  Gregg 
discussed  methods  of  developing  inter¬ 
est  in  shorthand. 

.Among  the  suggestions  made  were 
the  following; 

1.  Vary  your  methods  of  teaching,  of  pres¬ 
entation,  and  of  drills.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  depart 
from  a  particular  method  of  teaching  because 
you  learned  to  teach  that  way.  Routine  teach¬ 
ing  becomes  mechanical,  and  mechanical  teaching 
inevitably  leads  to  a  diminution  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  both  teacher  and  student.  That  fa¬ 
mous  teacher,  Arnold  of  Rugby,  was  once  asked 
by  a  friend.  "Why  are  you  reading  and  studying 
subjects  which  you  know  so  well?’’  Arnold 
promptly  answered.  “Because  I  would  rather 
have  my  boys  drink  from  a  flowing  stream  than 
from  a  stagnant  pool.” 

2.  .As  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  words  used 
consists  of  common  words,  give  drills  or  competi¬ 
tions  in  writing  wordsigns  and  simple  wordforms 
-  -writing  them  over  and  over  again  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  greatest  possible  speed  in 
writing  them.  The  mere  assignment  of  lists  to 
be  copied  is  not  interesting  to  students;  in  fact, 
it  is  detrimental  to  interest.  All  lists  of  forms 
to  be  memorized  should  be  given  in  a  way  that 
will  relieve  ‘  the  tedium  of  learning  them — by 
live,  interesting  drills  in  which  the  teacher  takes 
an  active  part. 

Have  students  change  notebooks  and  call 


on  them  to  read  back  in  turn.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  salutary  effect  this  will  have  in  the 
direction  of  promoting  accuracy.  No  criticism 
the  teacher  can  make  will  be  as  effective  as  those 
of  fellow  students  who  get  "stuck”  in  reading 
through  the  faulty  outlines  of  someone  else. 
Reading  back  from  others’  notebooks  occasionally 
has  a  potent  effect  in  improving  the  average 
style  of  writing. 

4.  Introduce  the  human  element  by  using 
for  dictation,  as  an  occasional  exercise,  something 
of  a  humorous  character.  Dictate  a  letter  to  a 
parent,  reporting  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
a  supposed  student.  The  students  will  b<-  on 
the  alert  to  see  if  the  "cap  fits.”  Begin  by  com¬ 
mending  the  student  for  certain  commendable 
things  and  then  tell  about  his  weakness«-s — 
selecting  weaknesses  that  you  have  noticed  to 
be  prevalent  in  your  class.  A  humorous  selec¬ 
tion  of  some  kind  as  a  closing  exercise  of  the  day 
or  the  period  will  send  the  students  away  in  a 
happy  frame  of  mind. 

5.  Develop  a  spirit  of  competition,  of  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  best.  There  are  various  ways  of 
doing  this — tests  on  principles,  on  wordsigns. 
phrases,  speed  tests,  etc.  .A  teacher  in  England 
recently  wrote  me  that  he  had  been  conducting 
a  competition  on  "favorite  outlines” — the  idea 
being  to  develop  in  the  students  an  appreciation 
of  artistic  forms.  Some  of  these  outlines  were 
(writing  on  the  lK)ard)  contingent,  have  been 
able,  would  have  been  able,  it  may  be,  gentle, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  seasonable,  there  has  been, 
only  a  question  of  time,  on  the  market,  /  have 
not  been  able,  during  the  past  year,  automobile, 
very  good  time,  carpenter,  proper,  intensive. 
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Preliminary  Program 

Indiana  State  Normal  School  Eastern  Division 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contest  and  Commercial 
Teachers’  Conference 

State  Normal  Auditorium,  Muncie,  Indiana 


Friday,  April  21 
10:30  a.  m. 

Typewriting  Contest  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Kimball,  International  Contest  Manager 

12  NOON 

Contestants  and  visiting  teachers  will  be  guests  at  luncheon  of  the  Exchange,  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  and 
Optimist  clubs  of  Muncie. 

2:00  p.  M. 

Shorthand  Contest 

2:30p.  m. 

Address — The  Pyschology  of  Typewriting,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief  Commercial  Education 
Servict,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  discussion  led  by  Nora  Vanden  Brook,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis 

4:00  p.  M. 

Awarding  of  cups  and  medals  to  successful  contestants  and  schools 

6:30  p.  M. 

Banquet,  Hotel  Roberts  Ball  Room  (Informal) 

Address — President  L.  N,  Hines,  State  Normal  Schoe^ 

Address — Present  Tendencies  in  Commercial  Education,  by  Mr.  E.  IF.  Barnhart,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education 

l<2ntertainment 

Saturday,  April  22 

Commercial  Teachers’  Conference  Chairman,  J.  O.  Winger,  Muncie 

9:00  A.  M. 

(ieneral  discussion — "Standardization  of  Commercial  Subjects'* 

Bookkeeping — M.  W.  Grinnell,  Evansville 
Writing — Tom  Sawyier,  Indianapolis 
Commercial  Arithmetic — E.  E.  Barnhart,  Wabash 
Shorthand — Perle  Marie  Parvis,  Bloomington 
Typewriting — Opal  Pence,  Muncie 

“Why  Standardize?"  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

12  NOON 

Luncheon,  Normal  School  Cafeteria 

Address  by  a  local  business  man 

1 :30  p.  M. 

How  Can  We  Secure  the  Codpieration  of  Local  Business  Men  in  the  Placing  of  our  Students? 

Discussion  led  by  G.  C.  Thomas,  Logans  port 

Some  Recent  Observations  of  Commercial  Education  in  Indiana,  by  Professor  Bernard  S  hockel.  State 
Normal  School,  Terre  Haute 
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DEPORTS  OF  CONVENTIONC 

Of  Commercial  Teachers’  Associations 


Missouri  Valley 

Report  by  W.  D.  Wigent 

nearly  seventy-five  teachers 
•  *  attending,  the  Missouri  Valley 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
held  its  fourteenth  annual  convention 
in  Kansas  City.  Although  the  number 
present  was  not  up  to  expectations, 
every  session,  as  in  former  years,  was 
attended  by  a  happy  combination  of 
humor,  fruitful  discussion  and  high 
fraternal  spirit.  The  gavel  was  under 
the  efficient  direction  of  Mr.  E.  E. 
(jard,  president  of  Card’s  Business 
College,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  True 
to  Napoleonic  doctrine,  the  chairman 
waived  all  preliminaries  “immediately 
proceeding  to  business.” 

That  the  Missouri  Valley  teachers 
have  ideals  as  well  as  ideas  is  evident 
by  the  general  feeling  entertained  that 
while  commercial  education  has  ac¬ 
complished  much  it  has  not  yet  meas¬ 
ured  up  to  its  p>ossibilities,  either  in  a 
practical  or  cultural  way.  The  teach¬ 
ers  were  urged,  in  view  of  the  present 
demands  upon  commercial  courses, 
to  devote  serious  thought  to  their  pro¬ 
fessional  status.  Just  as  all  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  so  all 
theory  and  no  practice  would  result 
in  professional  decadence.  With  this 
thought  it  was  emphasized  that  the 
teacher  should  be  habitually  given  to 
research  both  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  chosen  field  and  the  varied 
demands  made  upon  the  product  of 
commercial  courses.  This,  it  was 
observed,  was  imperative  not  only 
from  a  professional  viewpoint  but  in 
order  to  acquire  that  breadth  of 


vision  which  will  enable  the  schools 
to  train  citizens  of  the  highest  type. 

Occupied  as  the  teachers  were  with 
questions  general  in  character,  spe¬ 
cific  subjects  were  not  neglected.  In 
practically  all  discussions  it  developed 
that  a  larger  place  should  be  given  to 
modern  salesmanship  in  the  class¬ 
room — not  merely  as  a  subject  in 
itself  but  as  a  general  principle  in 
giving  instruction.  “Teaching  is  sell¬ 
ing  just  as  selling  is  teaching”  ob¬ 
served  one  of  the  speakers.  “If  we 
go  before  a  class  with  the  same 
animated  phrases  as  those  employed 
by  the  sales  manager  in  addressing  his 
salesmen,  the  proverbial  chasm  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  schoolroom  and  em¬ 
ployment  will  have  been  disposed  of 
definitely.”  This  broad  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  of  all  subjects, 
it  was  pointed  out,  is  needed  in  order 
that  young  people  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  the  business  world 
may  win  promotion,  at  the  same  time 
reflecting  the  usefulness  of  the  schools 
training  them.  The  interest  exercised 
in  the  various  papers  was  indicative 
of  a  uniform  purpose  to  put  the  new 
perspective  into  operation. 

On  the  second  morning  of  the  con¬ 
vention  a  typewriting  contest  was 
conducted  at  the  Kansas  City  Bus¬ 
iness  College  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Oswald,  of  the  Underwood  Tyi>e- 
writer  Company,  and  Mr.  G.  C. 
Brink,  of  the  Argentine  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  In  the  Amateur 
class  the  honors  were  conferred  upon 
Miss  Catherine  Murray,  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  High  School,  while  the  Novice 
class  was  led  by  Miss  Margaret  Erwi  i, 
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of  the  same  school.  In  each  instance 
medals  were  awarded  the  successful 
contestants. 

Once  more  the  truth  that  “respon¬ 
sibility  gravitates  to  the  man  with 
broad  shoulders”  was  revealed  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Robbins,  Lin¬ 
coln  Business  College,  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska,  as  president.  Mr.  Robbins 
is  also  the  president  of  the  Central 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association. 
But  his  friends  wish  it  understood 
that  the  dual  honors  are  not  the  result 
merely  of  his  ability  as  a  presiding 
officer,  but  because  he  holds  the  best 
definition  of  an  “optimist!” 

After  reassuring  Mr.  E.  E.  Card, 
Toastmaster  Wilson  of  Battle  Creek, 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Smith  and  F.  J.  Kirker,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mr.  C.  E.  Birch,  of  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Stewart,  of 
Salina,  that  they  are  real  program 
makers,  the  convention  wasadjourned, 
Omaha  having  been  chosen  as  the 
next  meeting  place. 

A  ^  A 

Minnesota 

Report  by  W.  D.  Wigent 

OME  one  has  very  wisely  said  that 
it  matters  little  where  we  are 
or  the  task  engaging  us,  the  all- 
important  consideration  is  “in  what 
direction  are  we  moving?”  In  a  four- 
hour  session,  held  in  the  Mayor’s 
Chambers,  Minneapolis,  the  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  of  Minnesota  made  it 
clear  that  their  perspective  is  not  only 
properly  adjusted,  but  they  know 
where  they  are  and  the  task  to  be 
accomplished. 

Speaking  on  the  opportunities  of 
the  commercial  teacher,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Brown,  president  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  St.  Cloud,  reminded  his 
audience  that,  while  the  teaching  pro¬ 


fession  might  be  the  most  poorly  paid, 
it  is  certainly  the  most  highly  re¬ 
warded.  Mr.  Brown  believes  “that 
the  commercial  teacher  is  in  a  place 
of  decided  advantage,  because  she 
teaches  subjects  that  are  real;  becau.>e 
interest  in  a  subject  lies  very  near  the 
foundation  of  successful  work  in 
that  subject.”  “The  commercial 
teacher,”  he  continued,  “need  not  be 
discouraged  because  her  courses  are 
not  ideal.  There  is  a  great  joy  in 
approximation!”  In  concluding,  Mr. 
Brown  emphasized  the  value  of  mod¬ 
ern  psychology  in  teaching  in  order 
that  students  might  learn  more 
(|uickly  and  retain  longer. 

Miss  Alice  Newstrand,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  St.  Paul,  gave 
many  practical  suggestions  on  short¬ 
hand  teaching;  Miss  Georgia  Scott, 
of  St.  Cloud,  and  Miss  Addie  Brown, 
Minneapolis,  discussed  the  subject 
of  typewriting,  supporting  t^eir  re¬ 
marks  by  class  demonstrations;  E.  M. 
Phillips,  State  Director  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Runk, 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  gave  valuable  observations 
on  commercial  work  in  general.  The 
subjects  of  penmanship,  bookkeeping, 
advertising,  and  business  English  were 
developed  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Greenwood, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Nichols,  Miss  Emma  V. 
Prusha,  Miss  Molly  K.  Dearborn,  and 
Miss  Irene  Huss,  who  are  well-known 
teachers  in  their  respective  fields. 
Mr.  Fred  F.  Wedell,  of  Mora,  gave  a 
vigorous  presentation  of  the  aim  of 
commercial  courses  in  high  schools. 

Following  the  session,  the  teachers 
were  the  guests  of  the  Twin  City 
Business  University,  where  contests 
and  addresses  marked  the  program 
of  the  afternoon.  Prizes  were  awarded 
the  successful  contestants,  which  lent 
great  enthusiasm,  mingled  with 
friendly  rivalry,  to  the  proceedings. 
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The  program  completed,  the  teachers 
enjoyed  a  fine  luncheon,  music  being 
furnished  by  one  of  the  Twin  Cities’ 
well-known  quartets.  It  was  quite 
generally  decided  that  Mr.  Stephens’ 
idea  of  a  convention  climax  is  beyond 
question! 

All  the  discussions  in  the  regular 
session  were  ably  piloted  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Atkinson,  St.  Cloud.  The  new  chair¬ 
man  for  the  ensuing  year  is  Miss 
Christine  Strom,  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Anoka  Public  Schools. 

AAA 

Middle  West  Vocational 
Education  Association 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Report  by  W.  D.  Wigent 

HE  commercial  section  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Association 
of  the  Middle  West,  although  meeting 
for  but  the  fourth  time  since  its  organ¬ 
ization,  went  on  record  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  comparable  with  the  best  con¬ 
ventions  held  during  the  year.  The 
first  conference.  Dr.  Glen  L.  Swiggett 
presiding,  proved  to  be  one  of  absorb¬ 
ing  interest,  considering,  as  it  did, 
“college  entrance  credits  in  commer¬ 
cial  subjects.’’  The  discussion,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  commercial  specialists 
representing  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  universities,  teachers’ 
colleges  and  high  schools,  resulted 
in  the  following  resolution  which  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  large: 

In  consideration  of  the  increasing  number  of 
students  in  commercial  subjects  in  secondary 
schools,  and  of  the  increasing  demands  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  for  better  trained  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  second  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Dinner  Conference  held  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Vocational  Education  As¬ 


sociation  of  the  Middle  West,  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  January  11,  1922,  recommends  transmis¬ 
sion  by  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West  to 
that  association  for  endorsement: 

I.  A  declaration  of  policy  which  will 
best  encourage  and  enable  students  to 
continue  in  higher  institutions  their 
preparation  for  business,  thus  assuring 
to  industry  and  commerce  a  constant 
and  adequate  supply  of  efficient  per¬ 
sonnel;,  trained  in  particular  for  su¬ 
pervisory  and  management  positions; 
and  to  this  end  that  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities  working 
jointly  through  customary  agencies, 
effect  such  a  revision  and  articulation 
of  secondary  commercial  education 
with  higher  education  as  will  achieve 
this  object, 

II.  That  the  commercial  course  in 
secondary  schools  include  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  sequences;  English,  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  Mathematics  and  Science 
(Commercial  Geography  may  be  offered 
as  a  part  of  the  Mathematics-Science 
sequence  if  not  presented  in  the  Social 
Science  Group);  that  a  minimum  of 
three  units  be  offered  in  each  of  these 
sequences. 

Notb:  One  unit  of  Business  Eng¬ 
lish  may  be  offered  in  the  English  se¬ 
quence,  one  unit  in  United  States  His¬ 
tory  and  Civics  shall  be  included  in  the 
Social  Science  sequence.  Social  Science 
may  include:  Industrial  History,  Com¬ 
mercial  Geography,  Commercial  Law, 
Salesmanship,  and  Economics.  One 
unit  in  Commercial  Arithmetic  may  be 
offered  in  the  Mathematics-Science  se¬ 
quence. 

HI.  And  further.  That  whenever 
elected  at  least  two  units  must  be  taken 
in  any  one  of  the  following  technique 
groups:  (a)  Accounting,  (b)  Secretarial, 

(c)  Merchandising. 

Notb:  In  group  (c)  or  Merchandis¬ 
ing,  at  least  one  unit  must  be  offered  as 
prerequisite  in  either  Industrial  History 
or  Commercial  Geography  or  one-half 
unit  in  each. 

Subsequent  sessions  were  devoted 
to  the  curricula  in  continuation 
schools,  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
The  importance  of  supervisors  in 
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commercial  work,  the  proper  training 
for  teachers  in  continuation  schools, 
the  revision  of  the  ordinary  courses 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  high-grade  education, 
were  given  prominence.  Miss  Regina 
(iroves,  of  the  Continuation  Schools, 
Madison,  spoke  convincingly  on  what 
should  be  the  content  of  the  course 
in  continuation  schools.  This  was 
followed  by  interesting  observations 
on  what  should  constitute  the  proper 
training  for  teachers  in  this  kind  of 
institution.  The  discussion  was  led 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Winkle,  of  the  Central 
Continuation  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Mr. 
Paul  Carlson,  of  the  Normal  School, 
Whitewater,  gave  an  attractive  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  trend  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  as  related  to  training  for  com¬ 
mercial  occupations  in  both  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

Mixing  wit  and  humor  with  sound 
logic,  Mr.  William  Bachrach,  super¬ 
visor  of  commercial  work  in  the  high 
schools,  Chicago,  spoke  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  city  and  state  supervisors 
of  commercial  work.  Mr.  Bachrach 
believes  “that  the  work  of  the  super¬ 
visor  may  be  geometrically  described 
as  being  horizontal  instead  of  vertical. 
They  see  the  work  of  commercial 
teachers  through  the  entire  city  or 
state  and  are  in  position  to  make 
expert  deductions.”  “If  he  would  be 
successful,”  Mr,  Bachrach  continued, 
“he  should  remember  that  his  super¬ 
vision  is  horizontal  and  that  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  school  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  principal.  In  other  words,  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  his  function 
is  to  assist  rather  than  to  criticise.” 

How  the  average  training  can  be 
made  to  function  as  high-grade  edu¬ 
cation  was  developed  in  an  interesting 
manner  by  Dr.  Glen  L.  Swiggett, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Recog¬ 
nition  of  commercial  subjects  as  out¬ 


lined  in  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Association  was  declared  a  for¬ 
ward-looking  program.  Dr.  Swiggett 
asserts: 

The  aim  of  business  training  is  definite  and 
specific.  That  of  commercial  education  is  of 
wide  range  and  may  even  at  first  glance  seem 
purposeless  in  its  effort  to  educate  broadly  for 
the  understanding  of  social  phenomena  and  eco¬ 
nomic  management.  The  element  of  time  is  a 
determining  factor  in  the  difference  of  aim  and 
must  condition  the  when,  what,  and  where  of 
business  training  and  commercial  education.  It 
is  a  fact  well-supported  business  education  must 
give  competence  in  social  relationships  as  well 
as  technical  competence  and  develop  successively 
from  the  seventh  grade  through  social  science 
studies  opportunity  for  the  enlarging  grasp  on 
the  part  of  the  student  of  the  individual’s  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  functioning  in  organized 
economic  society. 

The  resolution  affecting  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  represented  one  of  the  main 
accomplishments  of  the  meetings. 
The  committee  in  charge  consisted 
of  William  Bachrach,  Chicago;  Dr. 
Glen  L,  Swiggett;  F.  C.  Blood;  C.  M. 
Yoder,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin;  J.  A. 
Book,  Milwaukee. 

A  *  A 

Westchester  County 

Report  by  Harold  H.  Smith 

The  officers  of  this  Association 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  successful  spring  meeting,  held 
at  the  Mount  Vernon  Commercial 
High  School,  Friday  afternoon  and 
evening,  March  10,  1922.  This  group 
•  has  developed  remarkable  vitality 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  current  year 
and  the  Association  evidently  recog¬ 
nizes  the  superior  efforts  of  its  offi¬ 
cers,  because  it  elected  them  unan¬ 
imously  for  the  ensuing  year.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years  one  hundred 
per  cent  paid  up  membership  was 
reported,  all  commercial  teachers  in 
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the  public  schools  of  Westchester 
County  having  been  enrolled  in  the 
organization. 

The  State  Specialist  of  Commercial 
Education,  F.  A.  Wilkes,  was  present 
during  the  meeting  and  led  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  on  the  present  state 
syllabus,  involving  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  local  teachers  and 
teachers  in  other  divisions  of  his  field. 
Most  of  the  discussion  centered 
around  the  commercial  arithmetic 
requirements  and  examinations  given 
by  the  New  York  Regents. 

.\mong  the  questions  advanced  by 
the  teachers  for  solution  was  “How 
to  Teach  Simple  Tabulating.”  The 
Regents  requirements  on  this  head 
seem  to  be  rather  exacting  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  with  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cedure.  One  teacher  suggested  that 
as  many  samples  of  good  tabulating 
should  be  secured  as  possible  and  that 
these  should  be  exhibited  in  some  way 
so  that  the  students  could  visualize 
their  aims  thoroughly. 

Another  difficulty  seems  to  be  the 
inability  to  secure  whole-hearted  and 
effective  coSperation  from  the  aca¬ 
demic  English  department,  where 
that  department  teaches  the  business 
FInglish.  It  is  particularly  hard  to 
secure  proper  subject  matter  for  the 
business  English  pupils.  Most  of 
the  teachers  reported  that  in  their 
schools  business  English  was  taught 
by  a  commercial  instead  of  an  aca¬ 
demic  teacher. 

Following  the  discussion  a  splendid 
dinner  was  served — the  result  of 
special  team  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  teachers.  Dr.  Gilbert 
J.  Raynor,  principal  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School  for  Boys,  Brooklyn, 
and  special  lecturer  in  New  York 
University,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
and  addressed  the  more  than  sixty 
teachers  who  were  present  on  the 


subject,  “What  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  Really  Is.” 

He  defined  commercial  education 
as  including  cultural  education,  and 
called  attention  to  the 
Dr.  Raynor’s  fact  that  while,  in  the 
Address  past,  teachers  of  the 

cultural  group  had  re¬ 
garded  commercial  education  as  undig¬ 
nified,  they  were  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  had  now  grown  from  a  small 
item  in  education  to  the  big  element. 
As  proof  of  this  he  cited  the  fact 
that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
all  high  school  students  are  enrolled 
in  commercial  courses,  according  to 
government  statistics.  Dr.  Raynor 
also  brought  out  the  fact  that  of  last 
year’s  graduating  class  (181  boys)  of 
the  Commercial  High  School,  92% 
are  now  attending  college.  Again, 
246  American  colleges  provided 
courses  in  advanced  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  1921. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Dr.  Raynor 
said  that  every  teacher  in  his  school 
taught  business  English  and  oral 
English  every  hour  of  every  day. 
No  special  course  is  provided  in  his 
school  in  business  English,  the  aim 
being  to  prepare  the  boys  to  express 
themselves  concisely  and  completely 
through  the  medium  of  recitations. 

High  School  education,  Dr.  Raynor 
explained,  was  formerly  impractical 
and  was  intended  to  be  that.  It  was 
born  in  the  monasteries  of  Europe. 
It  was  an  education  away  from  prac¬ 
tical  things  and  not  intended  as  an 
education  for  people  going  into  life. 
It  was  an  education  for  sixteen  hours 
of  the  day.  Commercial  education 
when  it  began  was  particularly  a 
training  for  eight  hours  of  the  day. 
“The  ideal  education  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  that  teaches  a  man  how  to  earn 
and  live,  how  to  live  a  life  worth 
while;  and  you  can’t  afford  to  leave 
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out  either  one  of  them.”  We  should 
neither  limit  the  individual  to  that 
stage  or  trade  in  life  in  which  he  finds 
himself;  nor  should  we  encourage 
him  to  think  he  can  achieve  the  high¬ 
est  possibilities  of  anyone  in  the  world. 
He  should  be  encouraged  to  reach  as 
high  a  stage  as  possible. 

In  speaking  of  the  old-fashioned 
business  school  which  is  frequently 
described  as  a  clerk-mill,  he  said  he 
felt  that  the  early  type  of  training 
could  not  be  designated  truly  as  edu¬ 
cation,  because  “education  begins 
when  you  set  in  motion  your  reason¬ 
ing  and  thinking  processes."  “Com¬ 
mercial  education  has  three  very 
clear,  outstanding  parts  that  must 
enter  into  the  efforts  of  both.  You 
know  we  used  to  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  ‘commercial’ — now  we  want 
to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  ‘education.’ 
That  is  the  noun;  ‘commercial’  is  the 
adjective.  Commercial  education  is 
not  merely  the  training  for  the  perfect 
mechanical  competence  in  the  pier¬ 
forming  of  the  work  of  a  business 
office.  It  is  that — but  that  isn’t  all! 
Then  it  must  be  a  training  to  under¬ 
stand  the  social  environment  of  the 
world  in  which  the  future  citizen  is  to 
play  his  or  her  part.”  As  if  that  were 
all  of  it! 

The  great  word  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  ‘liberty.’  There  came 
the  French  Revolution,  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  breaking  away 
from  all  forms  of  monarchistic  govern¬ 
ment.  Then  we  came  to  the  next 
century  and  the  great  word  was 
‘invention’ — more  inventions  of  a 
useful  type  than  the  world  had  seen 
in  two  thousand  years  occurred  in 
that  one  century.  The  great  word 
now  is  the  word  ‘service’;  and  when 
the  history  of  this  century  is  written 
that  word  is  going  to  stand  out  as 
the  marker  of  the  twentieth  centurv. 


Dr.  Raynor  stressed  as  the  second 
phase  of  commercial  education  the 
necessity  of  training  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  wise  and  conscientious  citizenry, 
because  America  is  ruled  by  the 
majority,  and  he  feels  the  teacher’s 
duty  lies  particularly  in  this  direction. 

In  the  third  place,  commercial 
education  will  miscarry  if  the  student 
does  not  have  an  understanding  of  the 
physical  forces  of  the  world,  such  as 
chemistry,  physics,  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy,  etc.  In  order  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  man  may  take  advantage  and 
use  these  great  forces  of  nature,  he 
must  study  them  as  a  youth.  He 
defined  commercial  education  as  that 
form  of  general  education  which  seeks 
to  so  inform  and  develop  the  future 
business  man  that  he  may  render  the 
largest  possible  service  to  his  day  and 
generation.  The  salary  part  of  it 
will  not  be  the  measure  of  his  success; 
but  it  will  be  a  measure  of  the  service 
that  he  renders  to  his  fellow  men; 
and  the  more  he  does,  the  more  money 
he  will  earn  simply  because  he  will 
be  more  useful. 

AAA 

Superintendents 
“Invade”  Chicago 
Report  by  W.  D.  Wigent 

DUCATIONAL  dynamo”  is  the 
term  often  ascribed  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who,  figuratively  speaking, 
rolls  up  his  educational  sleeves  and 
persistently  holds  before  him  a  100% 
efficiency  goal  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  But  when  thousands  of  this 
type  come  together  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  an  appropriate  term  in  de¬ 
termining  the  character  and  extent 
of  their  influence.  For  such  was  the 
record  of  the  Department  of  Supier- 
intendence  which,  in  a  five'-day  con- 
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vention,  held  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  meetings  in  its  history. 

The  program  was  unusually  strong 
and  varied,  touching  as  it  did  prac¬ 
tically  every  phase  of  educational 
activity.  From  the  kindergarten 
through  the  college  and  university; 
from  problems  of  administration  to 
the  expression  of  hope  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  in  the  President’s 
Cabinet,  the  speakers  voiced  their 
ideas  and  ideals  of  a  more  effective 
type  of  American  education.  On 
opening  the  session  the  educators 
were  warmly  greeted  by  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  through 
President  E.  E.  Gore,  who  said  in 
part:  "There  is  nothing  more  im¬ 
portant  than  education.  VVe  owe  a 
big  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  who  are 
responsible  for  the  education  of  our 
children,  but  the  business  men  should 
appreciate  what  you  mean  to  them. 
Teaching  is  a  business.  The  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  one  of  the  biggest 
business  enterprises  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  and  this  fact  is  being  demon¬ 
strated  every  day  by  the  interest 
displayed  by  industry  in  education. 
The  business  man  and  the  educator 
should  keep  in  the  closest  possible 
touch  with  each  other  for  the  benefit 
of  business  as  well  as  for  education. 
They  are  linked  together  as  possibly 
no  two  other  things  in  the  world.” 

Would  space  permit,  we  should  like 
to  give  place  in  this  issue  to  the  con¬ 
vention  high  lights,  as  we  are  sure 
our  readers  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  activities  of  this  organization 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  100% 
goal.  The  retiring  president,  Mr.  R. 
G.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cleveland,  tersely  expressed  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Chicago  meeting  when  he 
said:  "The  main  accomplishments 

of  the  meeting  were  the  organization 
of  educational  interests  into  closer 


codrdination;  provision  made  for  edu¬ 
cation  legislation  and  for  the  contents 
of  the  curricula  of  elementary  and 
high  schools.”  For  the  systematic 
manner  in  which  this  program  was 
carried  out,  Mr.  Jones  is  to  be  warmly 
commended. 

Nebraska  educators  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  the  presidential  honors  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  conferred  upon 
one  of  their  number — Superintendent 
J.  A.  Beveridge,  of  the  Omaha  schools. 
Associated  with  him  in  the  newly 
elected  official  family  are  Super¬ 
intendent  R.  G.  Jones,  from  Cleve¬ 
land,  Superintendent  Ballou,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Superintendent 
Bush,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Pason  Smith,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  All  have  been  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  progressive  measures 
in  education'  which  is  ample  assurance 
of  the  success  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 


Teachers’  Certificates 

OINCE  the  last  issue  was  published, 
the  following  applicants  have  been 
granted  teachers’  certificates. 


Lena  L.  Backlund,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Vera  Backstom.  Spokane.  Wash. 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Burge,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Maud  L.  Cates,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Alfreda  F.  E.  Clark,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Sister  Mary  Clotilda.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Emma  Collier,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mary  V.  Connell,  Hanna,  Wyo. 

Audrey  Copper,  Berwyn,  Ill. 

Barbara  Cordill,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Grace  Counce,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Effiie  Emma  Ganzhorn,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Gertrude  Getter,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Catherine  Giddens,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Miss  Robert  Charles  Graham,  Purcell,  Okla. 
Morris  K.  Hand,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Elizabeth  Harms,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Dorothy  May  Hays.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Made  V.  Hodgson,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Mark  M.  Holstein,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Florence  Hutton,  Hastings,  Mich. 

{Continued  on  page  302) 
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Retailing  Education  in  the  Stores 

By  Flora  Taylor  Young 

Teacher  of  Salesmanship,  Mandel  Brothers  Company,  Chicago 

A  MONO  the  great  vocational  the  other.  So  rarely  did  men  deal 
schools  in  this  country  the  De-  honorably  in  barter  or  trade,  that  one 
partment  Store  is  assuming  a  position  who  dealt  fairly  became  known  as 
of  importance.  Retail  training  is  a  “Honest  John”  or  “Honest  James,”  to 
recognized  educational  factor  which  distinguish  him  from  his  fellows, 
contributes  to  the  success  not  only  Front  hawking  wares  about  the 
of  those  who  make  their  living  by  streets  or  peddling  to  homes  of  cus- 

selling,  but  of  those  who  engage  in  tomers,  the  shrewd  vendor  progressed 

other  pursuits.  The  factory  or  store  to  the  ownership  of  a  “stand”  to 
has  always  done  the  necessary  teach-  which  the  customer  came.  An  ag¬ 
ing  of  the  forms  and  processes  peculiar  gregation  of  these  stands  became  a 
to  the  job.  The  manager  handed  market,  and  out  of  thiagrew  the  store 
down  to  the  beginner  or  apprentice  which  sold  many'  items  belonging  to 

the  methods,  experience,  and  knowl-  the  same  line.  Finally,  about  a 

edge  he  had  so  painfully  acquired,  century  ago,  appeared  that  congrega- 
but  the  teaching  was  not  done  in  a  tion  of  stores  under  one  roof  which 
connected  or  scientific  manner.  we  call  the  Department  Store. 

Not  until  jobs  began  to  be  carefully  Up  to  this  time  it  had  not  been 
analyzed  and  processes  standardized  possible  to  teach  the  science  of  mer- 

did  it  seem  wise  to  es-  chan  dising  nor  the 

Selling  tablish  schools  which  Systematiz-  principles  of  business, 

Oldest  should  aim  to  fortify  ing  Mer-  for  merchandising  was 

Known  the  beginner  with  ,  chandising  most  unscientific  and 

Trade  knowledge  which  business  had  no  prin- 

would  enable  him  to  ciple  worthy  of  mention.  You  can’t 
attack  a  job  with  confidence.  Strange-  teach  mathematics  or  language  with- 
ly  enough,  one  of  the  last  to  be  syste-  out  fundamental  symbols.  But  a  new 
matized  is  that  old,  old  industry  of  birth  in  business  thinking  occurred 
l>arter  which  antedated  even  Jacob,  just  about  the  time  Department  Stores 
who  bought  with  a  mess  of  pottage  came  into  being  here  in  this  level- 
that  which  he  most  coveted  in  youth,  eyed,  square-dealing  country  of  ours, 
and  later  paid  with  years  of  his  life  Pioneer  merchants  began  enunciating 
for  the  treasure  he  most  coveted  in  certain  strange  principles  such  as 
maturity'.  Buying  and  selling  has  “one  price  to  everybody,”  “the  truth 
been  carried  on  for  centuries  in  every  about  merchandising,”  “the  customer 
corner  of  the  globe,  with  every  varia-  is  right.”  On  this  rule  of  three  it  has 
tion  of  haggling,  bickering,  deceit,  been  possible  to  build  a  science  of 
greed,  avarice,  wit,  humor,  palaver,  business  that  can  be  taught, 
and  fines»e,  but  it  was  always  an  in-  Even  during  the  era  of  the  square- 
dividual  science  depending  for  success  deal  progress  has  been  slow  and  stores 
upon  the  skill,  shrewdness,  and  have  increased  in  bulk  faster  than  in 
artistry  of  the  merchant  on  one  hand  intelligence  of  management.  ‘  Mer- 
and  the  gullibility  of  the  purchaser  on  chants  continued  merchandising  the 
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way  grandmother  made  her  cake — 
“no  formula,  just  judgment” — adver¬ 
tised  when  they  felt  like  it — sold  what 
fancy  dictated — built  up  personnel  by 
hiring  and  firing  without  attention  to 
the  feelings  of  individuals — regarded 
complaints  as  a  nuisance  rather  than 
guide-posts  and  dissatisfied  customers 
as  mere  cranks. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  ye^s  great 
stores  have  undergone  internal  revolu¬ 
tions,  problems  have 
Problems  been  analyzed  and  data 

of  Stores  collected  which  enables 

Showed  teachers  to  set  about 

Need  for  ^the  training  of  employ- 

Training  ees  and  executives.  So 
Employees  thoroughly  have  mer¬ 

chants  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  educational 
work  among  employees  that  their 
programs  have  in  some  cases  reached 
university  proportions.  Teaching 
skill,  libraries,  research  facilities,  lab¬ 
oratory  work,  practice  on  the  job  are 
combined  to  place  the  key  to  success 
in  the  hands  of  any  ambitious  em¬ 
ployee.  The  teaching  force  varies, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  store,  from 
two  or  three  to  ten  or  even  twenty 
instructors.  The  method  of  attack 
varies  from  simple  demonstration  and 
discussion  to  a  most  elaborate  aca¬ 
demic  course. 

With  competition  so  keen,  every 
merchant  wishes  to  give  his  patrons 
expert  service,  and  in 
Store  the  small  store  he  can 

Educational  personally  see  that 
Programs  they  get  it.  In  the 
Broad  larger  organizations 

the  merchant  is  so  re¬ 
mote  from  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
employees  that  he  must  depend  upon 
instructors  to  interpret  and  transmit 
his  ideals  to  all  who  serve  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  he  is  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  trained  teachers  from  one 


of  the  good  schools  for  store  service 
connected  with  well-known  universi¬ 
ties,  he  proceeds  to  train  a  teacher  of 
his  own.  For  a  teacher  he  must  have 
if  he  would  call  himself  progressive. 
In  s<5me  stores  the  educational  work 
embraces  welfare  and  certain  other 
phases  of  employment  work,  but  the 
ideal  arrangement  is  for  the  teacher 
to  have  unhampered  sway  in  the 
sphere  for  which  she  is  trained, 
namely,  the  purely  educational  fea¬ 
tures  of  personnel  work. 

This  composite  program  for  larger 
stores  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  scope 
of  this  work: 

For  Juniors:  Continuation  school  courses 
taught  on  the  premises  or  the  pupils  are  sent 
'to  public  school  on  the  store  time. 

Cashiers,  Inspectors:  Store  system,  conserv¬ 
ing  and  ordering  supplies;  wrapping  merchan¬ 
dise,  handling  money;  error  systems;  relations 
with  sales  people;  dress,  deportment,  hygiene 
Sales  People:  Principles  of  selling  taught 
through  lecture,  discussion,  demonstration, 
motion  pictures,  chalk  talks,  criticised  practice; 
store  system ;  merchandise  facts;  business  build¬ 
ing;  operation  of  cash  register;  want  system; 
dress  and  hygiene,  arithmetic  and  spelling 
where  needed;  elimination  of  errors. 

Buyers  and  Assistants:  Principles  of  mer¬ 
chandising — what  and  how  to  buy — how  and 
when  to  advertise  and  where  to  display — 
when  to  mark  down — how  to  figure  costs — 
gauge  quantities — anticipate  wants — study  of 
sources,  markets,  economic  conditions — how 
to  train  and  manage  people. 

Stock  People:  Hanging,  folding,  covering, 
ticketing  merchandise;  daily  inventories; 
reports  to  buyers;  relations  with  sales  people; 
stimulus  to  promotion. 

Floor  M  anagers  :  Store  System ;  policy  toward 
employees  and  customers;  identification;  de¬ 
partment  appearance,  lighting  and  ventila¬ 
tion;  management  of  regular  force  and  extra 
help;  handling  crowds;  making  adjustments; 
procedure  in  emergencies,  such  as  thefts,  sud¬ 
den  illness,  panic,  etc.;  monthly  written  quiz 
on  location  and  merchandise. 

Office  Force:  Regular  monthly  conferences 
on  new  methods,  accuracy,  sp^.  Routine 
training  for  billers,  comptometer  operators, 
typists,  dictaphone  operators.  Promotional 
inducements  and  bonuses  for  amount  and 
accuracy  of  work.  {Continutd  on  pai€  320) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMEN' 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Blackboard  the  Key  to 
Efficient  Teaching 

V^E  WANT  to  quote  at  length  the 
*  *  very  lucid  analysis  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  in  teaching,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  John  H.  Patterson, 
President  of  the  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  Company,  which  api>eared  in 
Office  Appliances.  He  said: 

All  preaching,  talking  and  selling  is  teaching. 
The  best  way  to  teach  is  through  the  eye.  A  man 
remembers  what  be  sees.  Business  is  only  a  form 
of  teaching.  You  teach  workmen  how  to  make 
the  right  product;  that  is  manufacturing.  You 
teach  people  to  desire  your  product;  that  is 
selling. 

Many  years  ago  while  at  Biskra,  Africa,  1 
saw  one  Arab  selling  dates  to  another.  The  man 
who  sold  the  dates  advertised  them  by  the  five 
senses — bearing,  seeing,  feeling,  smelling,  and 
tasting. 

In  this  way  be  taught  his  customer  to  desire 
the  product  be  was  selling. 

This  experience  with  the  two  Arabs  and  the 
pile  of  dates  on  the  desert  showed  me  the  im¬ 
portance  of  using  the  most  effective  method  of 
teaching  people. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  the  best  way  to 
teach.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  teaching 
by  the  eye.  When  you  talk  to  a  man,  what  you 
say  usually  goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other. 
This  is  because  it  is  hard  to  retain  what  you  hear. 

A  man  remembers  what  he  sees.  The  nerve 
from  the  eye  is  twenty-two  times  as  strong  as  the 
nerve  from  the  ear  to  the  brain.  The  eye  sends 
its  message  to  the  brain  twenty-two  times  as 
fast  as  does  the  ear.  About  eighty-seven  per  cent 
of  our  knowledge  is  received  through  our  eyes. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  teaching 
through  the  eye  is  the  exactness  of  the  knowledge 
gained  by  the  students.  One  of  the  first  articles 
we  purchased  when  the  business  was  started 
was  a  blackboard.  The  men  were  often  called 
together  and  given  talks,  which  were  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  sketches. 

There  are  some  important  points 
in  this  for  the  teacher  of  shorthand. 
“Teaching  through  the  eye,”  so  far 
as  shorthand  is  concerned,  connotes 


two  things — the  blackboard  and  the 
shorthand  plate.  During  the  early 
stages  of  teaching  the  blackboard  is 
the  illuminating  center.  In  our  opinion 
it  should  be  used  continuously.  Short¬ 
hand  teaching  at  first  must  be  made 
concrete — through  illustration  —  to 
give  the  correct  impression  of  the 
application  of  theory  and  also  of 
form  and  movement.  The  textbook 
makes  lavish  use  of  illustrations. 

The  illustrations  go  much  farther 
in  real  teaching  than  any  amount  ot 
printed  description.  But  they  cannot 
go  as  far  as  the  teacher  goes  in  his 
illustrations  on  the  board.  The 
teacher  can  demonstrate  movement, 
which  is  just  as  important  as  form, 
because  form  is  the  result  of  move¬ 
ment.  This  the  textbook  cannot  give. 
This  is  sound  pedagogy. 

How  can  the  teacher  make  his  work 
of  illustration  most  effective?  First, 
by  knowing  what  he  wants  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  then  having  the  executional 
power  to  present  it  in  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  penetrating  fashion.  This 
means  that  he  must  have  command 
of  form  and  skill  in  execution.  It 
means  a  blackboard  style  that  is 
vivid,  artistic,  effective  in  movement, 
graceful. 

The  appeal  of  this  idea  of  eye-p>ower 
in  absorbing  knowledge,  as  well  as 
of  entertainment,  is  well  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact  that  about  twenty 
million  people  daily  visit  the  motion 
picture  shows.  They  go  mostly  for 
entertainment,  it  is  true — but  they 
can  be  entertained  through  the  eye 
more  effectively  than  by  the  process 
of  reading — or  talking. 

Later  on  in  the  study  of  shorthand, 
naturally  the  work  becomes  more 
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abstract — the  messages  are  received 
through  the  ear,  interpreted,  forms 
visualized  from  previous  experience, 
then  recorded. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon 
teachers  the  adv^antages  of  becoming 
expert  blackboard  penmen  and  illus¬ 
trators.  It  is  a  fascinating  business. 
The  free  arm  movements  of  executing 
characters  can  be  turned  into  a  de¬ 
lightful  recreation.  The  activity  of 
the  O.  G.  A.  and  other  "better  writ¬ 
ing”  devices  can  be  enormously  in¬ 
creased  by  the  cooperation  of  teachers 
who  make  the  blackboard  a  motion 
picture  show  for  every  student.  Some 
day  we  may  actually  use  the  motion 
picture  machine  as  an  aid  in  teaching 
not  only  form,  but  movement.  Think 
what  it  would  mean  to  the  student 
to  have  thrown  on  the  screen  such 
brilliant  writers  as  Mr.  Schneider 
and  Mr.  Swem  actually  at  the  game 
of  writing  280  words  a  minute — slowed 
down  by  means  of  the  ultra-rapid 
lens  so  that  each  movement  could  be 
studied  in  detail. 

+  +  + 

Teachers’  Contest 

NENT  the  subject  of  good  pen¬ 
manship  on  the  part  of  shorthand 
teachers,  the  O.  G.  A.  Examiner  of 
the  Gregg  Writer  Certificate  Depart¬ 
ment  has  something  to  say,  also,  this 
month. 

The  message  started  out  as  a  hint 
that  a  teachers’  O.  G.  A.  contest 
might  be  held  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  but  it  ends  more  like  a  promise, 
if  there  are  enough  of  you  who  really 
want  to  try  your  hands  again,  to  make 
the  race  worth  while. 

Miss  Ulrich  is  looking  for  your  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  April  test  material,  as 
evidence  of  your  interest,  and  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  to  the  contest 
proposal. 


An  Open  Forum 

IV/r  R.  BARNHART,  in  ending  his 
series  of  articles  recently  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  pages  under  the  title, 
"The  Psychology  of  Learning  Applied 
to  Typewriting,”  called  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  points  brought  out  in  his 
theory  of  teaching  the  subject.  You 
will  find  in  this  issue  the  first  response 
to  this  invitation,  Mr.  Canavello’s 
defense  of  the  chart. 

Let’s  hear  from  some  more  of  you! 

+  + 

Obituary 

J.  M.  Snesrud  .4^ 

EWS  of  the  death  of  J.  M.  Snes¬ 
rud  reached  us  just  after  the  close 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  and  it  will  be  hard 
for  those  who  attended  to  realize  that 
he  can  have  passed  so  suddenly  from 
our  ranks.  Mr.  Snesrud  was  taken 
ill  on  the  train  on  his  way  back  from 
Chicago,  and  died  March  5,  shortly 
after  reaching  Ortonville.  His  death 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  Mr.  Gregg, 
particularly,  as  he  had  been  with  Mr. 
Snesrud  a  great  deal  during  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  they  had  planned  some 
work  together. 

Still  a  young  man,'  actively  identi¬ 
fied  with  progressive  movements  in 
private  as  well  as  public  education, 
his  analytical  work  on  the  perplexing 
problems  of  his"  field  had  already 
brought  him  into  prominence.  His 
splendid  paper,  "Handwriting  Effi¬ 
ciency  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools,”  is  one  of  the  most  illuminat¬ 
ing  pieces  of  work  that  has  been  done 
on  the  subject. 

The  profession  has  lost  an  original 
and  constructive  thinker,  and  an  ear¬ 
nest  worker. 
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The  Use  of  Machines  in  Bookkeeping 

By  S.  R.  Hoover 

Assistant  Principal  High  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  S  to  whether  machines  shall  be 
used  in  bookkeeping  we  have  no 
more  choice  than  has  the  statesman 
as  to  whether  airplanes  shall  be  used 
in  war.  But  we  have  something  to 
say  as  to  whether  those  who  use  the 
machines  shall  become  mechanical 
in  the  sense  that  they  can  do  only  some 
specific  task  like  the  girls  and  boys 
in  some  factories  whose  work  is  almost 
as  automatic  as  is  that  of  the  machines 
they  serve. 

If  these  pupils  who  take  up  the 
study  of  machines  are  to  become 
mere  human  automata  who  shall 
spend  their  lives  tapping  the  keys  of  a 
comptometer  or  an  adding  machine 
and  losing  touch  with  books,  with  men, 
and  with  life,  we  would  deserve  to  be 
classed  with  those  of  whom  it  was 
said  it  were  better  that  they  had  had 
a  millstone  hung  to  their  necks  and 
had  been  drowned  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  for  we  would  be  guilty  of  offending 
these  little  ones  just  as  truly  as  they. 

Therefore,  it  seems  almost  super¬ 
fluous  to  recommend  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  given  in  the  schools  for  the  use 
of  machines  should  be  such  as  to  make 
those  who  take  it  capable  of  using 
them  as  conveniences  along  the  path 
of  their  progress  and  not  be  bound  to 
some  single  one  of  them  as  a  slave  or 
a  prisoner  for  life. 

We  have  no  right  to  make  machines 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  come 
to  us  backed  by  their  own  trust  and 
the  confidence  of  their  parents.  For 
this  reason  no  one  should  be  placed 
in  training  at  these  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  for  short  cuts  in  bookl^eeping 
until  he  has  had  a  fairly  thorough 


course  in  a  general  knowledge  of  that 
subject.  He  should  know  the  princi- 
ples  of  ac- 
General  Knowledge  counts,  the 
of  Bookkeeping  course  of  trans- 
Must  Precede  Ma-  actions  of  all 
chine  Work  sorts  through 

the  books,  and 
the  reason  why  entries  are  where  they 
are  before  he  is  assigned  to  the  limited 
view  he  gets  in  the  field  covered  by 
machines. 

No  general,  unmodified  statement 
as  to  whether  m.\chines  should  be 
taught  in  school  can  be  made,  any 
more  than  can  an  unlimited  answer  be 
given  to  the  question,  should  farmers 
use  tractors.  In  each  case  the  answer 
must  be 'determined  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  problem.  A  school  in 
one  locality  may  unhesitatingly  admit 
a  generous  equipment  because  all  of 
it  will  function  in  the  preparation  of 
its  graduates  for  the  opportunities 
of  their  community.  In  another 
place  perhaps  only  a  few  of  these 
machines  will  justify  the  expenditure 
of  public  money,  because  operators 
are  not  in  demand.  In  still  other 
circumstances  it  may  prove  inadvis¬ 
able  to  invest  in  any  at  all  because 
so  few  will  capitalize  the  results  that 
not  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  but  also  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
structor  can  be  used  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  along  other  lines. 

Having  thus,  in  a  sense,  cleared  some 
of  the  brush  out  of  the  path,  let 
us  make  a  mental  note  of  the  fact 
that  these  mechanical  aids  are  aids 
and  not  necessities,  and  that  no  one 
of  them  is  destined  to  become  the 
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universally  indispensable  tool  its  en¬ 
thusiastic  salesmen  would  have  us 
believe  it  to  be.  Thou- 
Machines  are  sands  of  offices  will 
Aids  not  Ne-  still  continue  to  do 
cessities  their  work  in  the 

books  as-  it  has  been 
done  heretofore  and  no  device  in¬ 
vented  to  date  will  dispense  with  the 
need  of  a  well-directed  pen  behind 
which  is  a  clear  head. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  business 
communities  in  which  numerous  offices 
call  for  the  services 
Real  Instruction  of  graduates  of 
on  Machines  schools  who  shall 
Should  be  Given  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  uses  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  many  of  these  mechanical 
helps.  Where  this  is  true,  there  must 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  ma¬ 
chine  for  show.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  calculating  machine  be  shown  to  the 
class  and  the  method  of  its. operation 
be  explained.  The  newly  graduated 
employe  when  sent  to  the  adding 
machine  will  make  a  bad  impression 
for  himself  and  for  the  school  from 
which  he  came  if  he  acts  as  though 
he  expected  it  to  bite  him.  Equally 
unfortunate  will  be  the  result  if  he 
paddles  away  on  the  space-bar  of  a 
biller  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  a 
tabulator  key  or  stop.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  these  tools  of  his 
trade,  and  by  the  same  token  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  several  of 
them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  often 
the  pupil  is  prepared  for  some  line  of 
work  and  then  goes  out  into  another 
line.  Until  our  guidance  experts 
have  reached  the  stage  at  which  they 
can  look  down  into  each  particular 
cell  of  the  pupil’s  brain  and  know 
what*  is  going  on  there  and  what  is 
going  to  go  on  there  for  years  to  come, 
this  will  continue  to  be  true.  There¬ 


fore  it  is  our  duty  to  give  each  pupil 
as  many  keys  to  office  doors  as  we 
can  provide,  and  each  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  adds  one  more  key. 

Not  that  these  eighteen-year-old 
boys  and  girls  are  to  go  out  expert 
operators  any  more  than  they  are  to  go 
out  satisfied  public  accountants,  but 
that  they  shall  be  so  well  prepared 
that  the  office  manager  can  set  them 
at  this,  that,  or  the  other  machine 
and  not  come  back  an  hour  later  and 
find  his  employe  looking  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other,  wondering  from 
which  direction  the  bird  will  come  out. 

This  means  that  the  student  shall 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  learning 
to  operate  as  many  machines  as 
possible,  still  bearing  in  mind  that  all 
of  them  must  function  in  the  field 
toward  which  he  is  working,  which  is 
usually  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  To  confine  the  use  of  a  machine 
to  an  individual  pupil  is  not  only 
taking  a  long  chance  as  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  that  pupil’s  wasting  his  time  on 
something  he  may  not  use  at  all,  but 
is  also  limiting  to  an  extremely  low 
percentage  the  income  on  the  money 
invested  in  that  machine. 

Of  course  the  suggestions  here 
made  will  mean  that  the  work  of  the 
teacher  in  arranging  the  schedules  of 
those  who  are  taking  courses  on  the 
machines  will  be  heavier  and  that  his 
work  in  the  class  will  keep  him  very 
busy  indeed,  for  it  is  necessary  to  give 
many  times  as  much  time  to  some 
machines  as  to  others  and  to  have 
several  times  as  many  machines  of 
some  kinds  as  of  others.  Each 
day’s  work  for  each  pupil  must  be 
laid  out  in  advance  for  the  entire 
semester  and  this  schedule  must  be 
followed  as  rigidly  as  the  time  table 
of  a  railroad.  If  this  sounds  too 
strenuous,  it  should  not  be  undertaken 
at  all.  (Continued  on  page  300) 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  XIX 

By  William  Wheatcroft* 

Advanced  Phrase  Writing 
THEORY 

I.  — Advanced  phrase  writing  in  this  lesson  embraces  the  following: 

(a)  The  Omission  of  Words 

(b)  Intersection 

(c)  Indication  of  Ing 

(d)  Modification  of  Word  Forms 

II,  — Definitions 

(a)  Omission  of  words.  Any  word  or  words  necessary  to  the 
sense  or  grammatical  completion  of  a  phrase  may  be  omitted.  It 
is  usually  an  unimportant  word.  Illustrations:  In  order  (to) 
understand;  I  am  (of  the)  opinion;  in  (the)  meanwhile.  Restricted 
in  use  to  common  set  phrases. 

(b)  Intersection.  An  intersection  is  formed  by  writing  one 
character  distinctively  through  another.  Intersection  is  classified 
into  groups,  and  applied  to  commonly  recurring  expressions,  as 
follows: 

1.  Systematic.  Those  which  are  used  for  a  number  of  ex¬ 

pressions. 

2.  Special.  Those  which  are  used  for  one  common  expression. 

3.  General  Technical.  Those  which  are  used  in  special  busi¬ 

ness  or  professions,  or  as  mere  expedients. 

(c)  Indication  of  ing.  Any  common  word  of  brief  form  may 
be  substituted  for  the  ing  dot,  to  indicate  both  the  ing  and  the 
word.  Illustrations:  Ing-the;  ing-you;  ing-his,  etc. 

(d)  Modification  of  word  forms.  The  forms  of  certain 
words  are  modified  to  permit  of  rapid  phrase  writing.  Illustra¬ 
tions:  K  for  week;  f  for  few;  g  for  ago;  p  for  possible,  etc. 
Restricted  to  common,  obvious  phrases,  in  which  the  modifi¬ 
cation  is  distinctive. 


*  Adapted  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 
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universally  indispensable  tool  its  en¬ 
thusiastic  salesmen  would  have  us 
believe  it  to  be.  Thou- 
Machines  are  sands  of  offices  will 
Aids  not  Ne-  still  continue  to  do 
cessities  their  work  in  the 

books  as-  it  has  been 
done  heretofore  and  no  device  in¬ 
vented  to  date  will  dispense  with  the 
need  of  a  well-directed  pen  behind 
which  is  a  clear  head. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  business 
communities  in  which  numerous  offices 
call  for  the  services 
Real  Instruction  of  graduates  of 
on  Machines  schools  who  shall 
Should  be  Given  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  uses  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  many  of  these  mechanical 
helps.  Where  this  is  true,  there  must 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  ma¬ 
chine  for  show.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  calculating  machine  be  shown  to  the 
class  and  the  method  of  its. operation 
be  explained.  The  newly  graduated 
employe  when  sent  to  the  adding 
machine  will  make  a  bad  impression 
for  himself  and  for  the  school  from 
which  he  came  if  he  acts  as  though 
he  expected  it  to  bite  him.  Equally 
unfortunate  will  be  the  result  if  he 
paddles  away  on  the  space-bar  of  a 
biller  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  a 
tabulator  key  or  stop.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  these  tools  of  his 
trade,  and  by  the  same  token  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  several  of 
them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  often 
the  pupil  is  prepared  for  some  line  of 
work  and  then  goes  out  into  another 
line.  Until  our  guidance  experts 
have  reached  the  stage  at  which  they 
can  look  down  into  each  particular 
cell  of  the  pupil’s  brain  and  know 
what-  is  going  on  there  and  what  is 
going  to  go  on  there  for  years  to  come, 
this  will  continue  to  be  true.  There¬ 


fore  it  is  our  duty  to  give  each  pupil 
as  many  keys  to  office  doors  as  we 
can  provide,  and  each  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  adds  one  more  key. 

Not  that  these  eighteen-year-old 
boys  and  girls  are  to  go  out  expert 
operators  any  more  than  they  are  to  go 
out  satisfied  public  accountants,  but 
that  they  shall  be  so  well  prepared 
that  the  office  manager  can  set  them 
at  this,  that,  or  the  other  machine 
and  not  come  back  an  hour  later  and 
find  his  employe  looking  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other,  wondering  from 
which  direction  the  bird  will  come  out. 

This  means  that  the  student  shall 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  learning 
to  operate  as  many  machines  as 
possible,  still  bearing  in  mind  that  all 
of  them  must  function  in  the  field 
toward  which  he  is  working,  which  is 
usually  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  To  confine  the  use  of  a  machine 
to  an  individual  pupil  is  not  only 
taking  a  long  chance  as  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  that  pupil’s  wasting  his  time  on 
something  he  may  not  use  at  all,  but 
is  also  limiting  to  an  extremely  low 
percentage  the  income  on  the  money 
invested  in  that  machine. 

Of  course  the  suggestions  here 
made  will  mean  that  the  work  of  the 
.teacher  in  arranging  the  schedules  of 
those  who  are  taking  courses  on  the 
machines  will  be  heavier  and  that  his 
work  in  the  class  will  keep  him  very 
busy  indeed,  for  it  is  necessary  to  give 
many  times  as  much  time  to  some 
machines  as  to  others  and  to  have 
several  times  as  many  machines  of 
some  kinds  as  of  others.  Each 
day’s  work  for  each  pupil  must  be 
laid  out  in  advance  for  the  entire 
semester  and  this  schedule  must  be 
followed  as  rigidly  as  the  time  table 
of  a  railroad.  If  this  sounds  too 
strenuous,  it  should  not  be  undertaken 
at  all.  {Continued  on  page  300) 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  XIX 

By  William  Wheatcroft* 

Advanced  Phrase  Writing 
THEORY 

I .  — Advanced  phrase  writing  in  this  lesson  embraces  the  following : 

(a)  The'  Omission  of  Words 

(b)  Intersection 

(c)  Indication  of  Ing 

(d)  Modification  of  Word  Forms 

II.  — Definitions 

(a)  Omission  of  words.  Any  word  or  words  necessary  to  the 
sense  or  grammatical  completion  of  a  phrase  may  be  omitted.  It 
is  usually  an  unimportant  word.  Illustrations:  In  order  (to) 
understand;  I  am  (of  the)  opinion;  in  (the)  meanwhile.  Restricted 
in  use  to  common  set  phrases. 

(b)  Intersection.  An  intersection  is  formed  by  writing  one 
character  distinctively  through  another.  Intersection  is  classified 
into  groups,  and  applied  to  commonly  recurring  expressions,  as 
follows : 

1.  Systematic.  Those  which  are  used  for  a  number  of  ex¬ 

pressions. 

2.  Special.  Those  which  are  used  for  one  common  expression. 

3.  General  Technical.  Those  which  are  used  in  special  busi¬ 

ness  or  professions,  or  as  mere  expedients. 

(c)  Indication  of  ing.  Any  common  word  of  brief  form  may 
be  substituted  for  the  ing  dot,  to  indicate  both  the  ing  and  the 
word.  Illustrations:  Ing-the;  ing-you;  ing-his,  etc. 

(d)  Modification  of  word  forms.  The  forms  of  certain 
words  are  modified  to  permit  of  rapid  phrase  writing.  Illustra¬ 
tions:  K  for  week;  f  for  few;  g  for  ago;  p  for  possible,  etc. 
Restricted  to  common,  obvious  phrases,  in  which  the  modifi¬ 
cation  is  distinctive. 

^Adapted  by  Rupert  P.  SoReUe 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Grega- 

By  WiLLiiJ  ^ 

AdvanaJ  I 


n.  (a) 


Examples 


*’  some  of  them 
in  the  matter 
in  the  hope  that 

on  the  market  in  the  world 

as  a  matter  of  fact 


T' 


up  to  date 
-9  sum  of  money 
I  am  in  a  position 


(b)  Word 
(1)  bank 


Sign 


board 

policy 


( 


platform  C 


(2)  value 


freight 


evidence 
bureau  ^ 


Examples 

bank  balance  bank  draft 

bank  note 
board  of  examiners 


board  of  man¬ 
agement 

insurance  policy  accident  policy 

^ guarantee  policy 
front  platform  <— rear  platform 
back  platform 


surrender  value 


cash  value 

'  market  value 

^  fast  freight  freight 

^  freight  train 


hearsay  evidence  conclusive 

^  y  X  evidence 

*  h  bureau  of  navigation  bureau  of 

ordnance 
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Shorthand — No.  XIX 

Wheatcroft 

Phrase  Writing 

(?)  Examples 


Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation 

League  of  Nations 

Versailles  Treaty 

articles  of  association 

f 

Irish  Free  State 

t 

Federal  Reserve  Bank 

abstract  of  title 

member  bank 

Volstead  Act 

Peace  Conference 

'T 

liberty  bond 

otT- 

at  mospherlc  pressure 

,  making  their 

explaining  the 

receiving  your 

demanding  their 

c 

expecting  that 

examining  and 

^  asking  us 

a 

devoting  his 

Ijelieving  this 

delaying  you 

a 

% 

deferring  this 

Word 

Sign 

Examples 

above 

7 

above  men 

tioned 

as 

<  j 

as  much  as 

as  soon  as 

y/  as  far  as 

company 

railroad  company 

stock  com¬ 
pany 

id)  Word  Sign 
department 


extent 


fact  y 


material 


opinion  ^ 
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Examples 

insurance  de-  in  that  de-  • 

^  partment  partment 

!  ''^3^  *"  department 

1  to  a  extent  to  a  considerable 

I  7  extent 


to  some  extent 


is  it  not  a  fact 


lot  a  fact  -j  in  view  of  the 

fact 

facts  of  the  case 


bondholder 


stockholder 


/  I  ^ 


policyholder 

just  a  minute  just  as  much 

^  just  as  soon  as 


Just  as  soon  as 


y  material  fact 


material  cause 


material  difference 

in  my  opinion  ^  in  your  opinion 

— matter  of  opinion 


sooner  than 


further  than 


2^  worse  than 


Which  Way  are  You  Headed? 


lusilt  TMii  of  recommenoint  onw  wnen  aikea  tosoo  to  oy  empioyera.  i nu  u  wny 
HUrHminatinf  cmployen  UM  OUH  SKRVICK  when  they  need  tenchert.  It  it  the  only  pro- 
fetdonel  way. 

No  enioUment  fee.  Comminionpayable  oat  of  lint  and  tecond  months*  salary.  Ask  for 
copy  of  mpriNQ  urw/uio.  I’rSFlICB. 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASSOCIATION 

S21  Journal  BuNdlnct  Kanaas  City,  Misaaurl 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand  No.  XIX 

By  William  Wheatcroft 
Advanced  Phrase  Writing 
OBSERVATIONS 


1.  (a)  Omission  of  Words.  The  omiuion  of  certain  words  in  a  rather  extensive  group  of  fre« 
quently  recurring  phrases  affords  very  facile  and  characteristic  forms.  But  the  indisciiminate  use 
of  the  principle  should  not  be  encouraged.  The  principle  is  restricted  to  the  omission  of  words  like 
the,  of,  to,  of  the,  or,  to  the,  etc.,  in  phrases  which  must  be  memorized.  It  is  a  principle  that  should 
not  b<e  employed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  should  be  confined  to  phrases  well  worked  out  and 
the  execution  then  perfected.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  examples  that  in  all  cases  where  the  omission 
is  made,  the  word  must  necessarily  be  restored  to  make  sense. 

(b)  Intersection.  In  ordinary  longhand  we  use  J.  P.  for  justice  of  the  peace,  M.  C.  for  Member 
of  Congress.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  the  representation  of  common  expres^ns?  We  take  the 
initial  letters  of  the  important  words,  leaving  out  what  must  be  read,  just  as  we  do  in  phrasing.  Simi¬ 
larly  in  shorthand,  we  write  initial  strokes  and  intersect  them  to  emphasize  their  ‘‘spedal”  v^ue  and 
to  give  them  distinctiveness  of  form.  Intersections  which  are  complicated  defeat  the  object  in  view; 
judicious  intersection  facilitates  speed.  It  is  an  expedient,  however,  that  is  to  be  employed  only  in 
special  cases.  It  may  even  be  employed  extemporaneously,  especially  when  a  phrase  occurs  repeat^ly 
in  dictation,  if  the  writer  will  make  some  note  of  it  in  his  notebook  in  connection  with  the  matter,  so 
that  no  doubt  will  be  occasioned  in  reading  should  the  notes  have  to  be  carried  over  some  time  before 
transcribing. 

For  intersections  to  be  of  the  fullest  service,  we  must  have  some  accepted  arrangement  whereby 
a  definite  meaning  is  given  to  a  stroke  when  struck  through  another,  Tto  simplest  plan  is  to  take 
the  strokes  of  the  alplmbet  and  allocate  to  them  a  common  word  when  intersected.  In  this  way  we 
secure  a  very  useful  list,  which  is  almost  unlimited  in  its  application.  Intersections  must  be  thoroughly 
memorized;  otherwise  they  will  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

1.  Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  systematic  application  of  intersection,  in  which  one 
character  may  represent  several  different  non-conflicting  words.  These  are  useful  phrases  in 
business  correspondence  in  general. 

2.  The  application  of  intersection  to  one  general  expression  is  common.  These'  phrases 
also  are  useful  in  business  correspondence,  court  work,  and  in  general  matter. 

3.  The  principle  is  applied  here  to  some  of  the  general  expressions  occurring  in  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  in  speeches  and  addresses.  Some  of  them  are  current  expressions  and  may  pass 
out.  but  are  used  merely  to  illustrate  how  the  expert  writer  can,  almost  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
utilize  intersection  for  phrasing  to  great  advantage. 


(c)  Indication  of  “Ing."  The  indication  of  ing  is  so  simple  that  further  explanation  is  useless. 
While  the  principle  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  words  the,  that,  you,  your,  his,  their,  and.  this, 
thus,  those,  with,  following  the  suffix  ing.  many  writers  extend  the  principle  to  apply  to  other  words, 
particularly  words  which  do  not  carry  the  hand  far  away  from  the  line  of  writing. 


(d)  Modification  of  Word  Forms.  While  as  a  general  rule  it  is  not  good  shorthand  practice  to 
modify  forms  of  words,  owing  to  the  strong  tendency  of  habit  to  force  the  writer  to  use  the  regular 
form  and  the  consequent  temporary  mental  disturbance  occasioned  when  two  forms  present  themselves 
for  choice  in  many  instances,  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  modification  of  some  common  words 
in  familiar  phrasing  is  so  great  as  to  justify  the  change.  Illustrations  of  these  are  such  phrases  as 
past  week,  few  hours  ago,  in  which  week  is  changed  to  k,  and  few  to  f.  The  principle  should  be  confined 
strictly  to  phrases  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  these  should  naturally  be  So  well  memorized  as  to  make 
the  execution  of  them  automatic.  This  is  a  principle  that  cannot  be  applied  extemporaneously — it 
must  be  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  before  bringing  it  out  and  trydng  it  in  actual  work.  The  phrases 
given  will  make  the  principle  clear. 
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Machines  in  Bookkeeping  large-keyboard  adding  machine  is 

{Continued  from  page  294)  already  in  the  course  or  provided  for, 

If  any  machines  are  installed,  the  the  only  good  reason  for  the  installa- 
agents  of  all  makes  of  all  kinds  will  be  tion  of  another  adding  machine  would 
on  hand  to  insist  be  because  it  differs  so  radically  from 
Community  that  if  such  and  the  first  that  instruction  on  the  latter 

Demand  Should  such  have  been  would  not  apply  to  the  operation  of 
Determine  Ma-  purchased,  theirs  the  former. 

chines  to  Be  should  be  added  And,  finally,  in  this  as  in  all  other 

Purchased  as  well.  There  courses,  whether  it  turns  out  a 

are  certain  rules  success  or  a  failure 

by  which  one  may  determine  whether  Course  Depends  will  depend,  in  the 
an  individual  machine  should  be  req-  on  Teacher’s  last  analysis,  upon 
uisitioned.  The  first  of  these  has  Interest  and  the  teacher  into 
already  been  suggested,  that  is,  is  Enthusiasm  whose  hands  it  falls, 
there  such  a  demand  for  operators  as  For  Its  Success  If  he  is  not  espe- 
will  warrant  the  introduction  of  it?  cially  interested. 

The  answer  to  this  must  come  not  and  if  it  is  turned  over  to  him  because 
from  the  agency  of  the  machine  but  he  will  do  it  with  the  least  amount  of 
from  the  school’s  own  survey  of  the  objection,  because  his  program  is  not 
field.  filled  with  other  subjects,  because  he 

The  second  factor  to  be  considered  is  most  likely  to  pick  it  up  and  to  keep 
is  whether  the  operation  of  the  ma-  ahead  of  the  class,  or  because  he  thinks 
chine  in  question  requires  enough  it  will  prove  a  soft  snap,  all  the 
special  instruction  to  make  the  invest-  criticisms  of  its  enemies  will  be 
.ment  of  time  and  money  worth  while,  justified,  and  its  life  is  likely  to  be 
Some  can  be  learned  so  easily  and  so  short  and  stormy.  If,  how'ever,  it  is 
quickly  that  a  few  minutes’  time  in  given  to  one  who  believes  in  it,  is 
the  office  is  all  that  is  necessary,  enthusiastic  about  it,  is  willing  to 
These  can  be  ruled  out  at  the  start,  work  hard  at  it,  and  who  know's 
The  third  determining  factor  is  its  enough  about  it  to  do  it  right,  it  w'ill 
degree  of  similarity  to  some  other  be  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popu- 
machine  on  which  instruction  is  al-  lar  courses  in  the  program  of  the 
ready  provided.  For  example,  if  a  school. 


MAKES  OLD  TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS  LIKE  NEW 


RENU-RIBN  will  ouike  your  tld  dim  t}-p«writer,  Ume  clock,  adding 
machine,  or  atamp  rlbbona  write  like  new  and  give 
deuMe  terviee.  Ne  treuble— simply  apply  to 
your  old  ribbon — without  removing  It 
from  the  machine — at  night,  and 
next  morning  le  ready  for 
uie,  bright  and  freah. 


It  will  renew  12 

and te  ribbens 

it  takes  but  a  minute— 
no  soiled  hands.  Far 
eater  or  twe-celar  ribbent.  Many 
schools  order  by  the  dozen...  You  just,  try 
It  out  and  be  convinced.  Order  yeura  to-day. 
^  ~  Only  50e  by  mall.  $5.00  a  doien. 

RENU-RIBN  CO.  (nmin.)  Wilmette,  III.  (Suburb  It  Cbieait) 
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In  Defense 

TN  HIS  article  appearing  in  the 

January  issue  of  The  American 
Shorthand  Teacher,  Mr.  Barnhart  ob¬ 
jected  psychologically  to  the  use  of 
the  chart  in  teaching  typewriting. 
A  mental  photograph  of  the  keyboard, 
in  his  opinion,  obstructs  intimate 

coordination  between  the  visual  stimu¬ 
lus  received  from  the  copy  and  the 
motor  impulse  that  reacts  upon  the 
keys. 

He  insists  that  the  stimulus  must 
be  visually  received  from  the  printed 
letter  of  the  copy  and 
Motor  Im-  react  directly  as  a 
pulses  Oral  motor  impulse.  How 
as  Well  as  explain  the  fact  that 

Visual  a  typist  can  type 

equally  well  from  oral 

dictation  where  the  stimulus  is  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  hearing  sense? 
(The  writer  is  accustomed  to  taking 
testimony  in  complicated  litigations 
directly  upon  the  typewriter.)  This 
suggests  that  the  typist’s  motor 
impulses  react  irrespective  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  external  stimulus. 

A  fundamental  proposition  of  touch¬ 
typing  is  that  the  keys  shall  not 
be  watched,  in  order 
Watching  that  the  eyes  may  be 
Keys  Taboo  exclusively  devoted  to 
in  Touch  the  copy.  There  is  a 
Typewriting  strong  tendency  to 
look,  and  this  habit 
once  formed  is  difficult  to  break. 

Like  the  map  which  makes  the 
geography  lesson  clearer,  the  chart 
provides  a  simple,  ef- 
Why  Not  fective  means  for  vis- 
Watch  the  ually  impressing  upon 
Chart?  the  beginner’s  mind  the 

design  of  the  keyboard, 
while  avoiding  the  “key-watching” 
habit  by  diverting  attention  from  the 


of  the  Chart 

keys.  Touch-typing  is  not  merely 
a  proposition  of  touch.  The  keys 
are  alike  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
one  from  another  by  feeling.  They 
must  be  known  to  the  beginner  through 
her  sense  of  their  location — of  the 
pattern  they  form. 

Sight  is  the  shortest  road  to  the 
human  brain.  Things  seen  are  more 
deeply  etched  in  the  memory  than 
those  which  are  either  felt  or  heard. 

The  mind  must  be  vividly  impressed 
by  simple,  tangible  means.  Abstract 
movements  of  fingers  are  not  of  such 
nature  as  would  be  apt  to  supply  this 
need.  Sense  of  location  and  direction 
is  developed  principally  by  sight 
impressions.  In  the  everyday  course 
of  things  we  constantly  direct  our 
movements  under  the  supervision  of 
this  sense.  We  are  not  blind;  why, 
then,  ignore  the  assistance  that  a 
mental  picture  of  the  keyboard  gives? 
Why  grope  blindly  when  the  ability 
to  visualize  locations  of  keys  is  not 
atrophied? 

To  the  novice  any  true  impression 
made  through  either  the  touch,  sight, 
or  hearing  sense  is  of 
The  Novice  value  in  developing  the 
Needs  Every  proper  muscular 
Possible  Aid  habits.  Mr.  Barnhart 
admits  this  when  he 
advocates  visual  study  of  the  actual 
finger  movements,  for  this  would  be 
impossible  without  at  the  same  time 
getting  some  sort  of  picture  of  the 
keyboard,  even  if  the  keys  were 
blank.  Neither  could  the  letter  be 
spoken  aloud  “as  it  is  struck”  without 
a  simultaneous  visual  association. 
He  further  admits  that  “eventually" 
the  chart  method  results  in  a  stim¬ 
ulus-reaction  method. 

Though  he  speaks  of  the  “learner,” 
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Mr.  Barnhart  clearly  has  in  mind 
the  experienced  typist — “any  expe¬ 
rienced  typist”  when  asked  to  locate 
a  given  key  will  do  so  by  finger  move¬ 
ment.  Correct.  But  the  chart  is 
intended  for  use  by  the  INEXPE¬ 
RIENCED,  and  a  beginner  will  in¬ 
dicate  a  given  key  by  visualizing, 
l>ecause  muscular  habits  are  lacking 
and  coordination  is  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished. 

Imagination  is  a  process  vital  to 
learning  anything.  The  kindergarten 
of  every  art  has  its  primary  images 
that  may  later  fade  into  the  subcon¬ 
scious.  VVe  creep  before  we  walk, 
although  the  respective  actions  of 
creeping  and  walking  have  little  in 
common. 

The  mental  photograph  of  the 
keyboard  produced  by  study  of  the 
chart  eventually  fades 
The  Mental  into  the  subconscious 
Picture  Fades  memory,  but  it  serves 
When  Motor  a  very  definite  pur- 
Habits  Are  pose  during  conscious 

Established  development,  until  by- 

repetition  the  new 
movements  have  become  well-regu¬ 
lated  habits  and  the  stimulus  received 
orally,  or  visually  from  copy,  may 
l>e  trusted  unconsciously  to  react 
directly  as  a  motor  impulse  through 
the  proper  combination  of  muscles. 

The  novice  will  form  and  depend 
upon  some  sort  of  visual  image  of 
the  keyboard.  When 
Quickness  of  away  from  the  ma- 
Learnin^  chine,  do  you  suppose 
Depends  on  it  would  be  even  possi- 
Vividness  of  ble  for  her  not  to 
Mental  visualize?  Shall  we 

Picture  deliberately  suppress 

this  ability  to  see  men¬ 
tally?  Would  it  not  be  far  wiser  to 
foster  it  by  insisting  on  more  earnest 
study  of  the  chart  to  impress  in¬ 
delibly  upon  the  mind  the  locations 


and  fingering  of  the  various  keys? 
The  more  vivid  the  mental  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  keyboard  becomes,  the 
sooner  will  the  proper  muscular  habits 
be  formed  and  cobrdination  estab¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  Barnhart  rightly  emphasizes 
the  urgent  need  for  studying  the 
movements  involved  in 
Movement  of  typewriting.  I  refrain, 
Fingers  however,  from  com- 

Needs  ment  upon  his  inter- 

Study,  Too  pretation  of  the  muscu¬ 
lar  actions  involved  in 
typing,  because  this  is  based  upon  the 
old  muscular-force  method;  whereas 
I  advocate  the  use  of  weight  as  the 
typing-power.  As  for  “finger  move¬ 
ment”  being  “all  there  is  to  it,”  we 
have  entirely  too  much  finger  motion. 
Mr.  Barnhart  does  not  pretend  to  go 
deeply  into  the  mechanics  of  type¬ 
writing,  but,  may  I  disagree  again, 
the  mov’ement  of  a  finger  is  modified 
by  the  movements  of  the  fingers  which 
immediately  precede  and  follow  it 
in  action,  or  should  be  so  modified. 

— Robert  Canavello. 
New  York,  February  18,  1922. 

+  +  + 

Teachers’  Certificates 

(Continued  from  page  2S8) 

Mrs.  Helen  Eleanor  Masters.  Lincoln,  Xebr. 
Clara  B.  Jenks,  Milford,  Mass. 

Ethel  A.  Jennings,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Kerns,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Viola  Landon,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gladys  E.  Leavitt,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Eklith  Leigh,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Anna  K.  Luther,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Irene  Mason,  Moberly,  Mo. 

Ruth  B.  Moffet,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Erland  Nelson,  Peru,  Nebr. 

Hanna  Onnen,  Minonk,  III. 

Bernice  Parkinson,  Peru,  Nebr. 

Catherine  M.  McLaughlin,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
(Continued  on  page  320) 
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Rules  Governing  State  Contests 


Much  interest  is  attaching 

nowadays  to  state  contests  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  and 
schools  not  already  organized  are 
making  frequent  inquiry  about  meth¬ 
ods  of  conducting  competitions. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the 
interesting  reports  furnished  us  not 
long  ago  from  Michigan  and  Idaho. 
We  are  now  able  to  give  the  detailed 
rules  for  the  Michigan  and  Indiana 
contests  and  are  sure  they  will  prove 


of  help  to  you  who  are  just  organizing 
your  contest  work. 

The  Michigfan  rules  have  been 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  state 
contest  committee,  of  which  Mr.  E.  D. 
Pennell,  of  Western  State  Normal, 
Kalamazoo,  is  chairman.  The  Indi¬ 
ana  rules  have  been  sent  to  us  in 
mimeographed  fofm  by  Mr.  M.  E. 
Studebaker,  of  Muncie  Normal,  who 
is  directing  the  organization  of  the 
contests  in  that  state. 


Michigan  State  Teachers’  Association  Contests 

May  19,  1922,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


The  Second  Annual  State  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  Contest  for  the  high  schools  of 
Michigan  will  be  held  at  Western  State  Normal 
I  School,  Kalamazoo,  on  May  19,  1922.  District 

f  elimination  contests  will  be  held  in  the  various 

I  districts  on  April  29. 

j  The  rules  for  conducting  the  contests,  which 
I  are  presented  herewith,  have  been  modified 

'  slightly  from  those  used  last  year.  The  plan 

for  the  permanent  organization  of  the  various 
I  districts,  the  method  of  giving  dictation  for  the 

I  shorthand  events,  and  the  system  of  grading 

I  the  shorthand  transcriptions  are  among  the 

I  changes  which  the  committee  hopes  will  com- 

;  mend  themselves  to  teachers  and  contestants 

i  alike. 

i  For  the  year  1922  organization  of  the  several 
I  districts  will  be  effected  in  the  following  manner: 

I  A  temporary  chairman  for 

I  Or^nizatlon  each  district  will  be  appointed 

I  of  Districts  by  the  Chairman  of  the  State 

i  Contest  Committee.  Upon 

I  call  of  the  temporary  chairman  of  each  district, 
’  representatives  from  the  commercial  depart¬ 

ments  of  the  high  schools  located  in  each  district 
'  shall  assemble  at  a  time  and  place  designated  by 

'  the  temporary  chairman  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 

i  ing  a  permanent  chairman  for  the  district,  for 

]  selecting  a  place  for  holding  the  district  contest, 

'  ^  and  for  transacting  such  other  business  as  may 

I  be  necessary  to  complete  the  plans  and  arrange- 

i  ments  for  conducting  the  district  contest.  This 

«  meeting  shall  be  held  on  or  before  March  18, 

I  1922,  and  shall  be  attended  by  at  least  three 

I  representaUves  of  commercial  departments  of 

1  high  schools  within  the  district.  It  is  suggested 


that  the  head  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  high  school  in  the  city  in  which  the  contest 
is  to  be  held  should  be  permanent  chairman  of 
the  district. 

To  effect  the  organization  of  the  district  for 
the  year  1922-1923,  a  business  meeting  shall  be 
held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  district  con¬ 
test,  April  29,  1922,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
a  permanent  chairman  and  an  alternate  for  the 
district  for  the  year  1922-1923,  for  selecting  a 
place  for  holding  the  district  contest  for  1923. 
and  for  transacting  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  the  meeting.  In  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  the  organization  of  each  district 
shall  be  effected  in  the  manner  above  prescribed. 
It  is  understood  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  chairman  shall  begin  at  the  termination  of 
the  district  contest  at  which  he  is  chosen  and^ 
shall  continue  until  the  termination  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest  at  which  his  successor  shall  have 
been  chosen. 

The  dates  for  holding  the  district  contests  and 
the  final  contest  shall  be  determined  by  the  State 
Contest  Committee. 

The  district  chairman  shall  have  immediate 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  district  con¬ 
test.  He  shall  appoint  all  judges,  timers,  mark¬ 
ers,  and  dictators,  and  shall  make  all  reports  to 
the  state  chairman. 

Any  undergraduate  student  who  is  a  regular 
and  bona  fide  member  of  the  high  school  which 
he  represents  shall  be  eligible 
Ell^billty]  to  enter  the  District  Con¬ 

test.  Graduate  students, 
special  students,  one-year-irregular  students,  or 
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students  who  are  not  carrying  the  regular  amount 
of  high  school  work  are  hot  eligible. 

Students  of  parochial  high  schools  who  con¬ 
form  to  the  above  requirements  and  whose  in¬ 
structors  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 
are  eligible  to  enter  the  district  contest. 

The  winners  of  first  and  second  place 
in  the  district  contests  shall  be  eligible  to  enter 
the  F INAL  State  Contest.  The  winners  of  third 
place  shall  act  as  alternates  to  the  state  contest. 

E^ch  high  school  of  the  district  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  not  mote  than  two  students  in 
each  event.  The  same  stu- 
Number  of  dent  may  enter  both  the 

Entrants  shorthand  contest  and  the 

typewriting  contest. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  each 
district  to  make  arrangements  whereby  type¬ 
writing  machines  shall  be 
Typewriting  made  available  for  the  con- 

Machlnes  testants.  It  is  suggested  by 

the  State  Contest  Committee, 
however,  that  each  contestant  be  urged  to  fur¬ 
nish  his  own  typewriter,  as  the  use  of  a  strange 
machine  may  seriously  affect  his  work. 

An  entrance  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
entrant  in  district  contests  shall  be  charged.  A 
contestant  may  enter  both 
Fees  and  the  shorthand  and  the  type- 

Expenses  writing  contests  upon  the 

payment  of  one  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  Fifteen  cents  of  each  entrance  fee 
shall  be  retained  by  the  district  chairman  to 
help  defray  local  expense  and  ten  cents  of  each 
fee  shall  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
Contest  Committee  to  help  defray  the  expense 
of  material  furnished  by  the  State  Contest  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  district.  Any  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  district  chairman  after  all  expenses  of  the 
district  contest  have  been  paid  shall  be  kept 
intact  and  turned  over  to  the  succeeding  district 
chairman. 

Each  school  shall  assume  responsibility  for 
bearing  the  expense  of  sending  its  contestants  to 
the  district  contest  and  to  the  final  contest. 

An  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents  shall  be  charged 
each  contestant  in  the  final  contest. 

There  shall  be  five  events  in  the  district  con¬ 
test  and  the  same  number  in  the  state  contest, 
as  follows: 

Events  Event  No.  I:  Novice 

Class  Typewriting.  Open  to 
pupils  who  have  had  no  more  than  two 
hundred  instruction  hours  in  typewriting.  Fif¬ 


teen  minutes  of  plain  copy,  international  Rules 
to  govern.* 

Event  No.  II:  Amateur  Class  Typewriting. 
Open  to  any  high  school  pupil  regardless  of 
amount  of  instruction  received.  Fifteen  minutes 
of  plain  copy.  International  Rules  to  govern. 

Event  No.  Ill:  Novice  Class  Shorthand.  Open 
to  pupils  who  have  had  no  more  than  two 
hundred  instruction  hours  in  shorthand.  Dicta¬ 
tion  at  seventy  words  a  minute.  Three  hundred 
fifty  words.  Forty  minutes  allowed  for  tran¬ 
scribing. 

Event  No.  IV:  Amateur  Class  Shorthand. 
Open  to  any  high  school  pupil  who  has  had  no 
more  than  four  hundred  instruction  hours  in 
shorthand.  Dictation  at  one  hundred  words  a 
minute.  Three  hundred  fifty  words.  Forty 
minutes  allowed  for  transcribing. 

Event  No.  V:  Advanced  Class  Shorthand. 
Open  to  any  high  school  pupil  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  instruction  received.  Dictation  at 
one  hundred  twenty  words  a  minute.  Three 
hundred  fifty  words.  Forty  minutes  allowed 
for  transcribing. 

Copy:  The  copy  for  the  typewriting  event 
shall  be  furnished  in  every  case  to  the  district 
chairman  by  the  State  Con- 
Procedure  In  test  Committee.  The  copy 
Typewriting  shall  be  the  same  for  all  dis- 
Contest  tricts.  Definite  instructions 

for  the  release  of  copy  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  State  Contest  Committee  to 
the  district  chairman. 

Numbering  Contestants’  Transcriptions — 
Typewriting:  In  order  that  the  judges  may 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  authorship  of  the 
papers  that  come  to  them  for  correction,  the 
following  method  of  designating  contestants’ 
transcriptions  shall  be  used: 

The  district  chairman  shall  make  a  separate 
list  of  the  names  of  the  contestants  in  each  of  the 
different  events.  Oppiosite  each  name  he  shall 
place  a  number,  preferably  not  in  regular  rota¬ 
tion.  Transcriptions  shall  be  handed  individu¬ 
ally  to  the  district  chairman  by  each  contestant, 
who  will  announce  his  name.  The  district  chair¬ 
man  will  then  indicate  on  the  transcription  the 
particular  number  assigned  to  that  contestant. 
The  district  chairman  shall  not  make  known  to 
anyone  the  authorship  of  any  transcription  until 
all  papers  shall  have  been  corrected  and  graded. 

Timing:  Two  people  shall  act  as  timekeepers 
for  the  typewriting  events;  these  same  timekeep^ 
ers  will  also  act  as  timers  for  the  shorthand 
events. 


*Copie«  of  these  rules  msy  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  leadins  typewriter  companies  or  by  addressins  J.  N.  Kim¬ 
ball,  Manacer  International  Contests,  1368  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
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Correcting  and  Grading:  The  correcting 
and  grading  of  the  papers  shall  be  done  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  International 
Typewriting  Contests.  The  correcting  and 
grading  shall  be  done  by  a  committee  api)ointed 
by  the  district  chairman  and  compKised  of  three 
teachers  of  typewriting  selected  from  the  schools 
having  entrants  in  the  contest.  If  it  shall  be 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  arrive  at  a  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  the  winners,  the  papers  shall  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Contest 
Committee  who  will  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  correct  and  grade  the  papers  and  make  the 
decision. 

Copy:  The  copy  for  the  shorthand  events  shall 
be  furnished  in  every  case  to  the  district  chair¬ 
man  by  the  State  Contest 
Procedure  fn  Committee.  The  copy  shall 

Shorthand  be  the  same  for  all  districts. 

Contest  Definite  instructions  for  the 

release  of  copy  shall  be  furn¬ 
ished  by  the  State  Contest  Committee  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  chairman. 

Notebooks:  Three  notebooks  shall  be  furn¬ 
ished  by  each  contestant  entered  in  the  shorthand 
contests.  The  matter  for  each  event  shall  be 
written  in  a  separate  notebook.  Transcriptions 
shall  be  made  on  paper  of  uniform  quality,  size 
and  color  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  district 
chairman. 

Numbering  Contestants'  Transcriptions — 
Shorthand:  In  order  that  the  judges  may  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  authorship  of  the  transcrip¬ 
tions  that  come  to  them  for  correction,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  designating  contestants’  tran¬ 
scriptions  shall  be  used: 

The  district  chairman  shall  make  one  list  of 
the  names  of  the  contestants  in  all  of  the  short¬ 
hand  events.  Opposite  each  name  he  shall  place 
a  number,  preferably  not*  in  regular  rotation. 
Transcriptions  shall  be  handed  individually  to  the 
district  chairman  by  each  contestant  who  will  an¬ 
nounce  his  name  and  the  event  which  he  chose  to 
transcribe.  The  district  chairman  will  then  in¬ 
dicate  on  the  transcription  the  particular  num¬ 
ber  assigned  to  that  contestant  and  the  number  of 
the  event  which  the  transcription  represents. 
The  district  chairman  shall  not  make  known  to 
anyone  the  authorship  of  any  transcription  until 
all  papers  shall  have  been  corrected  and  graded. 

Dictation,  Transcription,  and  Grading: 
Dictation  of  the  material  for  the  shorthand  con¬ 
tests  shall  be  made  by  someone  appointed  by  the 
district  chairman  who  is  not  associated  at  the 
present  time,  nor  who  has  not  at  some  time  in  the 
past  been  associated,  with  any  of  the  contestants 
in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  reader,  or  dictator. 
Two  readers  appointed  by  the  district  chairman 
will  each  have  a  copy  of  the  dictation  matter  and 


will  follow  the  dictation  in  order  that  any  de¬ 
viation  from  the  copy  may  be  noted  and  checked. 

Copy  for  each  of  the  events  in' the  shorthand 
contest  shall  consist  of  three  hundred  fifty  words 
of  non-technical  matter.  A  preliminary  exercise 
shall  be  read  by  the  dictator  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
words  a  minute  to  familiarize  the  contestants  with 
the  reader’s  manner  of  dictation.  The  regular 
exercises  shall  then  be  dictated  at  different  rates 
of  speed  as  follows:  seventy  (70)  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  one  hundred  (100)  words  a  minute,  and  one 
hundred  twenty  (120)  words  a  minute.  The  mat¬ 
ter  dictated  shall  be  different  for  each  exercise. 

The  dictation  shall  be  given  to  the  entire  group 
of  contestants,  in  regular  order,  according  to 
speed. 

AH  contestants  shall  take  the  dictation  of  all 
three  of  the  regular  exercises,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  they  can  get.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dic¬ 
tation  each  contestant  shall  be  allowed  ten  min¬ 
utes  in  which  to  select  one  of  the  exercises  which 
he  may  wish  to  transcribe.  The  notes  of  all  of 
the  dictations  not  to  be  transcribed  shall  be  taken 
up  by  the  judges  and  shall  not  be  considered 
in  the  rating. 

No  contestant  who  has  had  more  than  two 
hundred  hours  of  shortliand  instruction  shall  be 
allowed  to  submit  a  transcription  of  the  seventy- 
word-a-minute  exercise;  nor  shall  any  contestant 
who  has  had  more  than  four  hundred  hours  of 
shorthand  instruction  be  allowed  to  submit  the 
transcription  of  the  one-hundred-word-a-mlnute 
exercise.  Contestants  qualifying  for  event  three 
shall  be  allowed  to  make  a  choice  of  any  of  the  • 
exercises;  contestants  qualifying  for  event  four 
shall  be  allowed  to  make  a  choice  as  between  the 
one-hundred-word-a-minute  exercise  and  the  one- 
hundred-twenty-word-a-minute  exercise;  all  other 
contestants  shall  be  required  to  submit  a  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  one-hundred-twenty-word-a-min- 
ute  exercise.  The  transcription  of  the  notes  may 
be  made  either  with  the  typewriter  or  in  hand¬ 
writing.  Not  to  exceed  forty  minutes  shall  be 
allowed  for  making  the  transcriptions. 

The  correcting  and  grading  of  the  transcrip¬ 
tions  shall  be  done  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  district  chairman  and  composed  of  three 
teachers  of  shorthand  selected  from  the  schools 
having  entrants  in  the  contest.  A  word  omitted, 
added,  substituted,  or  misspelled,  or  the  use  of 
the  singular  instead  of  the  plural,  or  of  the  plural 
instead  of  the  singular,  when  the  grammatical 
correctness  is  affected,  or  a  transposition,  shall  be 
considered  an  error.  Typiewriting  errors  shall 
not  be  considered  except  in  the  event  of  a  tie, 
in  which  case  neatness  of  transcription,  form, 
style,  etc.,  shall  be  considered.  The  dictionary 
shall  not  be  used  while  transcribing  notes. 
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Grading  of  the  tranacriptions  shall  be  made 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 


Number 

Percentage 

OF 

OP 

Grade 

Errors 

.\CCURACY 

Per  Cent 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

99.7 

98.5 

2 

99.4 

97.0 

i 

99.1 

95.5 

4 

98.9 

94.5 

5 

98.6 

93.0 

6 

98.3 

91.5 

7 

98.0 

90.0 

8 

97.7 

88.5 

9 

97.4 

87.0 

10 

97.1 

85.5 

11 

96.9 

84.5 

12 

96.6 

83.0 

13 

96.3 

81.5 

14 

96.0 

80.0 

IS 

95.7 

78.5 

16 

95.4 

77.0 

17 

95.1 

75.5 

The  grade  of  a  paper  shall  be  indicated  by  one 
of  the  percentages  in  column  three.  The 
exact  grade  of  a  contestant  who  attains  less  than 
seventy-five  per  cent  (five  per  cent  of  error)  in 
the  shorthand  contest  shall  not  be  determined. 

Winners:  In  the  typewriting  contests  the 
three  contestants  handing  in  the  best  papers 
with  the  highest  net  rates  in  each  event  are 
awarded  neatly  engraved  certificates  by  the  State 
Contest  Committee. 

In  the  shorthand  contests  the  three  contestants 
handing  in  the  best  papers  with  fewest  errors, 
netting  the  most  words  per  minute  and  rating 
highest  in  accuracy,  are  awarded  neatly  engraved 
certificates  by  the  State  Contest  Committee. 

Sanction:  The  typewriting  contests  herein 
mentioned  are  sanctioned  by  and  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  International  Contest 
Committee. 

Notice:  All  reports  of  winners  in  the  district 
contests  must  be  in  the  hands  of  E.  D.  Pennell, 
Chairman,  State  Contest  Committee,  Western 
State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo.  Michigan,  not 
later  than  May  6,  1922. 


Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Eastern  Division  Contests 

#  * 

April  21,  1922,  Muncie,  Indiana 

Shorthand  • 


1.  This  contest  shall  be  known  as  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  Eastern  Division,  Short¬ 
hand  Contest. 

2.  Any  student  of  shorthand  in  any  public 
high  school  of  the  state  of  Indiana  is  eligible  to 
enter  this  contest  upon  meeting  the  entrance 
requirements  named  hereinafter. 

3.  There  will  be  two  tests  of  five  minutes 
each  with  a  short  interval  between  tests.  In  the 
first  dictation  will  be  given  at  the  rate  of  80  words 
a  minute;  and  in  the  second  100  words.  Con¬ 
testants  may  take  only  one  of  the  two  tests. 

4.  The  matter  used  in  all  tests  will  be  straight 
matter — by  which  is  meant  a  literary  selection, 
editorial  article,  speech,  sermon,  or  essay. 
Preliminary  reading  will  be  given  in  both  tests 
to  accustom  the  contestants  to  reader's  voice 
and  style  of  reading. 

5.  One  hour  will  be  given  for  the  transcript 
tion  of  notes.  No  transcript  will  be  consider^ 
which  contains  more  than  5%  errors.  Typing 
errors  will  not  be  counted  except  in  case  of  a  tie, 
when  neatness  of  transcript,  spelling,  form,  style, 
et  cetera,  will  be  considered.  Papers  will  be 
corrected  by  a  special  committee  and  in  such  a 
way  that  names  of  contestants  will  not  be  known. 


6.  Points  in  each  class  will  be  counted  as 
follows:  First  place  counts  five  points;  second 
place  three  pioints;  third  place  one  point. 

The  school  winning  the  greatest  number  of 
points  shall  be  the  winner  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  Eastern  Division,  Shorthand 
Championship.  The  school  receiving  the  second 
highest  numt^r  of  points  shall  be  the  winner  of 
second  place,  etc. 

7.  A  loving  cup  will  be  awarded  the  school 
winning  the  most  points  in  the  contest.  The 
school  winning  the  cup  three  years  in  succession 
will  become  the  permanent  owner  thereof. 

8.  A  gold  medal  will  be  awarded  the  winner  of 
the  first  place  in  each  contest;  a  silver  medal,  the 
second  place;  a  bronze  medal,  the  third  place. 

9.  Any  public  high  school  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  team  of  three  contestants  in  each 
class.  Schools  entering  less  than  three  contest¬ 
ants  to  either  class  will  be  eligible  to  individual 
but  not  school  honors. 

10.  Each  contestant  must  furnish  official 
evidence  of  doing  satisfactory  work  in  at  least 
four  prepared  subjects  at  the  time  of  making 
application  for  entrance  to  the  contest. 

11.  Postgraduates  and  students  who  have 
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had  shorthand  in  a  business  school  are  not  eligible 
to  the  contest. 

12.  The  contest  for  1922  will  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School 
Eastern  Division,  Muncie.  Indiana,  Friday, 
April  21,  beginning  at  2:00  p.  m. 

13.  Application  for  entrance  must  be  filed 


with  the  State  Normal  School,  Muncie,  on  or 
before  April  12,  1922,  on  a  blank  furnished  by 
them. 

14.  E^ch  school  sending  contestants  must  be 
represented  by  a  faculty  member  at  the  contest, 
preferably  the  teacher  of  shorthand  or  the 
head  of  the  department. 


Typewriting 


1.  This  contest  shall  be  known  as  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  Eastern  Division,  Typists’ 
Contest. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  contest  shall  be  to 
create  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  typewriting, 
and  to  promote  a  high  standard  of  efficiency 
in  the  subject. 

3.  Any  student  of  typewriting  in  any  public 
high  school  of  the  state  of  Indiana  is  eligible  to 
enter  this  contest  up)on  meeting  the  entrance 
requirements  named  hereinafter. 

4.  The  contest  shall  be  for  fifteen  minutes 
from  printed  copy  furnished  by  the  Manager  of 
International  Contests.  New  York  City. 
Dean  T.  J,  Breitwieser,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  will  act  as  custodian  of  copy  until  time  of 
contest.  If  necessary  the  contest  will  be  held 
in  shifts  of  equal  duration  to  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  entrants.  A  stop  watch  will  be 
used  in  the  timing,  and  the  shifts  timed  accurately 
to  a  second. 

5.  Contestants  will  be  classified  as  follows: 
Novice  and  Second-Year. 

(a)  Any  regularly  enrolled  student  who  has 
not  had  instruction  on,  or  exjjerience  with  a  tyjje- 
writer  previous  to  September  1,  1921,  is  eligible 
to  enter  the  Novice  class  of  the  1922  contest. 

A  loving  cup  will  be  awarded  to  the  school 
winning  the  most  points  in  this  class,  points 
counted  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  school 
winning  the  cup  three  years  in  successsion  will 
become  the  permanent  owner  thereof. 

(b)  Any  regularly  enrolled  student  who  has 
not  had  instruction  on,  or  exjjerience  with  a  type¬ 
writer  previous  to  September  1, 1920,  is  eligible  to 
enter  the  Second-Year  class  of  the  1922  contest. 

A  loving  cup  will  be  awarded  to  the  school 
winning  the  most  points  in  this  class,  points 
counted  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  school 
winning  the  cup  three  years  in  succession  will 
become  the  permanent  owner  thereof. 

6.  Any  public  high  school  may  be  represented 
by  a  team  of  three  contestants  in  each  class. 
Schools  entering  less  than  three  contestants  to 
either  class  will  be  eligible  to  individual  but  not 
school  honors. 

7.  Each  contestant  must  furnish  official  evi¬ 


dence  of  doing  satisfactory  work  in  at  least  four 
prepared  subjects  at  the  time  of  making  applica¬ 
tion  for  entrance  to  the  contest. 

8.  Postgraduates  and  students  who  have  had 
typewriting  in  a  business  school  are  not  eligible 
to  enter  this  contest. 

9.  Contestants  should  furnish  their  own 
machines.  Any  make  may  be  used.  Other 
equipment  such  as  desks,  chairs,  and  paper  will 
be  supplied  by  the  State  Normal  School. 

10.  Points  in  each  class  will  be  counted  as 
follows:  First  place  counts  five  points;  second 
place  three  points;  third  place  one  point. 

The  school  winning  the  greatest  number  of 
points  shall  be  the*  winner  of  the  Indiana  Stab- 
Normal  School.  Eastern  Division,  Typists’ 
Championship.  The  school  receiving  the  second 
highest  number  of  points  shall  be  the  winner  of 
second  place,  etc. 

11.  The  Conmercial  Club  of  the  local  State 
Normal  will  aw.  rd  a  perpetual  LINNAEUS  N. 
HINES  LOVING  CUP  to  the  school  winning 
the  most  points  in  the  contest,  in  honor  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hines  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

12.  Individual  honors  will  be  awarded  as 
follows;  A  gold  medal  will  be  awarded  to  the 
winner  of  first  place  in  each  class,  a  silver  medal  to 
the  winner  of  second  place,  and  a  ronxe  medal 
to  the  winner  of  third  place. 

13.  The  contest  for  1922  will  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 
Eastern  Division,  Muncie.  Indiana.  Friday, 
April  21,  beginning  at  10:30  a.  m. 

14.  Application  for  entrance  must  be  filed 
with  the  State  Normal  School,  Muncie,  on  or 
before  April  12,  1922,  on  a  blank  furnished  by 
them. 

15.  The  latest  International  Rules  will  be 
followed  in  every  way.  Contestants  should 
read  them  carefully  for  many  rules  not  men¬ 
tioned  herein  are  given  in  them.  In  case  of  a 
dispute  at  any  time,  this  will  be  decided  by  the 
contest  manager. 

16.  Each  school  sending  contestants  must  be 
represented  by  a  faculty  member  at  the  contest, 
preferably  the  teacher  of  typewriting  or  the  head 
of  the  department. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Notes 

{Continued  from  page  Z77) 


Salina, Kansas.  *  Fred  Miller,  assistant 
in  business  policy  at  the  Harvard  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of 
Northeastern  College,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Boston.  *  K.  W.  Reynolds,  recently 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Williamantic, 
Connecticut,  Trust  Company,  has 
been  engaged  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  Providence  English  High 
School.  *  Anna  J.  Miller  has  re¬ 
signed  from  a  secretarial  position 
with  the  Board  of  Education  at 
Newark  to  teach  commercial  work 
in  the  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  High 
School.  *  Donald  Meyers  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  place  on  the  bookkeeping 
staff  at  Omaha  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce.  *  S.  C.  Bedinger  is  now  with 
the  Rasmussen  School  at  St.  Paul, 
after  many  years  at  Stillwater,  Okla¬ 
homa.  *  Christian  C.  I.  Oehler  has 
given  up  his  classes  at  Littleford 
School,  Cincinnati,  and  joined  the 
force  of  Haskins  &  Sells,  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  *  Miss  Mary  E. 
Cornell  has  changed  from  Provo 
High  School,  Provo,  Utah,  to  the 
Granite  High  School  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

AAA 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Munford,  of 
Beckley’s  Business  College,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  will  have  charge 
of  the  shorthand  work  in  Bowling 
Green  Business  University  this  sum¬ 
mer,  for  the  four  weeks’  special 
teachers’  session,  returning  to  Beck- 
Uy’s  in  the  fall  to  resume  charge  of 
the  work  there. 

AAA 

After  nearly  eighteen  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  McLachlan  Business  Uni¬ 
versity,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 


Mr.  A.  E.  Howell  has  resigned  to 
identify  himself  with  the  Business 
Institute  at  Detroit.  Mr.  Howell 
attended  the  school  as  a  student  in 
1903,  then  joined  the  faculty,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1909, 
becoming  manager  on  Mr.  McLach- 
lan’s  death  in  1918.  McLachlan’s 
loses  a  “live  wire’’  to  the  Business 
Institute,  but  is  glad  to  have  the 
managership  fall  to  such  capable 
hands  as  those  of  Mr.  Malcolm  F. 
Denise,  who  has  been  Dean  of  the 
school  since  July,  1920.  Mr.  Howell’s 
connection  with  the  Detroit  school 
will,  however,  be  a  benefit  to  the 
McLachlan  students  wishing  to  locate 
in  Detroit,  for  he  will  give  them  the 
services  of  the  employment  bureau 
of  the  Institute. 

AAA 

Mrs.  M.  Anna  Ford,  for  several 
years  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rogers  High  School, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  at  the 
Girls’  Continuation  and  Vocational 
School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Ford  held  a  similar  position  last  year 
at  the  summer  school  for  teachers 
conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
University. 

AAA 

Mr.  R.  J.  Maclean  writes  most 
enthusiastically  about  the  fine  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Woodward  Building  where 
Detroit  Commercial  College  is  now 
making  its  home.  He  invites  us  to 
make  a  bee  line  for  the  new  Detroit 
Commercial  when  we  are  in  that 
city  to  see  for  ourselves,  and  we’re 
sure  he  meant  us  to  pass  the  invita¬ 
tion  on  to  our  whole  family  of  readers! 
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Proper  Organization  and  Use  of  General 
Business  Instruction  Material 

(Continued  from  page  Z7S) 


f>ecoming  mere  clerk  factories,  turning 
out  machines  of  limited  possibilities 
when  we  might  have  been  producing 
now  and  then  a  great  executive  from 
the  same  material.  Getting  ahead  in 
business  life  will  be  a  vastly  different 
thing,  I  am  prone  to  believe,  during 
the  next  few  decades,  from  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  clerically  trained 
may  be  able  to  figure  efficiently,  and 
to  find  the  cost  of  a  commodity  when 
the  market  price  is  given  him.  Those 
with  a  liberal  groundwork  will,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  be  able  to  understand  the 
world  events  and  influences  which 

have  affected  or  fixed  the  price,  and 
this  is  but  one  illustration  of  many 
which  might  be  adduced. 

Technical  subjects,  then,  without 
a  background  and  a  coSrdinated 
group  of  studies  tend- 
Technical  ing  to  enlarge  the  vi- 

Subjects  sion,  stimulate  the  im- 

Alone  Not  agination  and  initia- 

Adequate  tive,  develop  the  think¬ 
ing  capacity  inherent 
in  our  students,  and,  as  Brisbane 
puts  it,  open  up  a  few  holes  in  the  mind 
for  the  light  to  enter,  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  type  of  business  people  the 
world  wants.  General  subjects  become 
in  reality  vocational  subjects  when 
they  are  made  to  add  to  the  ability 
to  read,  observe,  and  reason  along 
the  lines  needed  in  the  vocations. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  find  better 
general  vocational  subjects  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
this,  but  at  present  those  listed  are 
the  ones  usually  favored  by  school 
authorities.  Unless  they  are  taught 
with  some  sympathetic  insight  into 
the  problems  of  the  commerc».il  world. 


however,  they  will  be  of  much  less 
value  than  they  might  otherwise  be. 

English,  for  instance,  should  be 
taught  in  every  year  of  the  course. 

The  only  reason  for  a 
English  separate  class  or  de¬ 

partment  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  business  English  is  to  insure 
this  sympathetic  treatment  and  point 
of  view  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for 
the  average  academic  English  teacher 
does  not  have  it.  But,  in  a  way,  this 
seems  to  involve  a  waste  of  time  and 
money,  for  the  general  English  course 
could  be  made  to  function  properly 
with  the  business  instruction.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  not  hurt  the  college 
preparatory  or  the  normal  training 
student  to  know  something  of  the 
special  demands  of  commerce  in 
the  way  of  constructive  English. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  busi¬ 
ness  student  will  not  be  hurt  by  the 
gain  in  vocabulary  and  appreciation 
of  English  literature  which  he  might 
gather  in  the  regular  English  courses. 
There  ought  to  be  a  golden  mean 
somewhere,  but  the  school  which  can 
afford  it  will  probably  continue  to 
conduct  a  special  business  English- 
department. 

Economics  may  be  so  taught  as 
to  add  wonderfully  to  the  information 
and  ability  which  "a 
Economics  student  possesses  to 
think  logically.  The 
teacher  must  have  here,  also,  the 
understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  economic  problems  of  the  day, 
and  to  be  able  to  link  up  the  past 
and  its  theories  with  the  present  and 
its  facts  in  a  vitalizing,  interesting 
way  is  to  insure  success  in  its  teach- 
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ing.  Here,  again,  the  college  prepara¬ 
tory  student  would  be  as  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  as  the  commercial  student,  and  I 
see  no  valid  reason,  with  the  right 
sort  of  teacher,  why  the  two  classes 
should  be  segregated.  Yet  it  may 
have  to  be  done. 

History,  likewise,  must  be  taught 
with  an  eye  to  causes  and  effects. 

Facts  and  principles 
History  learned  should  be 

linked  up  with  and 
applied  to  present-day  events  and 
problems.  More  concrete  teaching 
is  needed,  probably,  than  the  average 
history  class  develops.  Here,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  great  opportunity 
to  follow  out  the  method  used  by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  says 
that  education  consists  in  remember¬ 
ing,  observing,  and  comparing.  This 
is  an  educational  trinity  that  we  shall 
do  well  to  embody  in  our  methods. 

Commercial  law  has  great  practical 
value,  not  that  it  makes  "every  man 
his  own  lawyer" — far  from 
Law  it — but  it  does  teach  many 
simple  rules  and  principles, 
the  observance  of  which  will  prevent 
litigation  and  much  sorrow.  From 
the  historical  point  of  view  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  to  note  how  this 
great  body  of  rules  and  maxims  has 
been  developed  and  evolved  for  the 
protection  of  mankind.  The  history 
of  commercial  law  is  virtually  the 
history  of  civilization.  I  have  often 
said  that  commercial  law  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  make  us  lawyers,  but,  rather, 
to  teach  us  to  know  when  we  are  in 
need  of  legal  advice.  This  course 
may  be  made  intensely  interesting 
by  means  of  debates  and  mock  courts 
devised  to  make  students  do  research 
work. 

Salesmanship,  Personality,  Busi¬ 
ness  Efficiency,  Psychology,  Business 
Organization,  Business  Administra¬ 


tion,  and  like  subjects  may  l>e  con¬ 
sidered  either  techni- 
Psychology  cal  or  semi-technical, 
according  to  the  meth¬ 
od  of  presentation 

Modern  languages  may  or  may  not 
be  vocational,  according  to  whether 
or  not  the  student 
Languages  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  them  in 
business.  In  certain  export  cities 
there  is  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
Spanish  may  be  highly  valuable  from 
a  vocational  standpoint. 

I  am  not  clear  that  algebra  can 
be  classed  as  vocational  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  student.  At 
Mathematics  the  same  time,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that 
plane  geometry  may  be  of  consider¬ 
able  value,  indirectly.  The  habits 
of  neatness,  accuracy,  and  clear  think¬ 
ing  involved  will  surely  carry  over 
into  the  learning  of  other  subjects  if 
there  is  anything  whatever  in  the 
transfer  of  abilities  from  one  subject 
to  another. 

If  I  have  assisted  in  no  other  sug¬ 
gestion,  I  am  very  positive  that  I 
shall  have  one  thing  to 
Reading  say  right  at  this  point 
which  deserves  serious 
consideration.  Every  boy  and  every 
girl  should  be  taught  to  read,  to  read 
understandingly.  This  need  not  be 
done  in  a  formal  reading  class,  but 
all  subjects  should  be  supported  by 
collateral  reading  and  research.  Read¬ 
ing  should  be  made  attractive — it 
must  be  or  we  fail.  Next  to  reading 
is  the  habit  of  hearing,  knowing  how 
to  listen  and  to  assimilate  what  good 
speakers  have  to  impart.  All  self- 
made  men  owe  their  advancement  to 
one  or  both  of  these  habits,  reading 
and  listening,  followed  by  helpful 
thinking  and  perhaps  discussion.  If 
I  can  give  my  students  these  habits. 
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I  shall  not  worry  over  much  because 
my  training'  in  technique  may  have 
had  a  few  holes  and  ragged  edges 
in  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  having  rambled  considerably  in 
these  remarks,  mainly 
The  Aim—  because  it  is  a  great 
All-Round  held,  one  still  a  part 

Training  of  the  public  domain, 

and  unfenced.  In  or¬ 
der  that  what  I  have  tried  to  bring 
out  may  be  left  in  your  mind  in  a 
little  more  coherent  form,  let  me  sum¬ 
marize: 

1.  We  should  not  minimize  the  value  of  the 
general  commercial  subject  material.  Because 
of  their  enlarging  the  horizon  of  the  students* 
vision  and  ability  to  hear,  read,  and  understand 


and  apply  facts  and  prindi^es,  they  are  just 
as  valuable  the  more  technical  subjects. 

2.  By  following  the  unit  plan  throughout 
the  four  years,  we  insure  a  de&nite  achievement 
each  year  in  technical  ability.  By  making  this 
division,  it  is  possible  to  distribute  the  general 
subjects  more  effectively. 

3.  There  should  be  some  attractive  feature 
for  each  year  or  unit  of  the  work. 

4.  General  subjects  should  receive  greater 
emphasis  early  in  the  course  and  technical  sub¬ 
jects  their  greater  emphasis  late'  in  the  course. 

5.  Vitalize  all  subjects  by  giving  them  a 
present-day  trend  and  a  business  atmosphere. 

By  doing  this  we  shall  prepare  more 
young  people  for  executive  and  high- 
grade  work.  Students  who  have  this 
all-round  training  have  greater  pro¬ 
motional  possibilities  before  them 
and  will  live  happier  and  fuller  lives, 
more  useful  to  their  fellow-men. 


+  +  + 


Hoke’s  Measuring  Scale 

For  Gregg  Shorthand  Penmanship 

Now  Ready 

One  Scale,  34  x  9  inches,  containing  16  short¬ 
hand  specimens,  with  12  Class  Record  and 
Direction  Sheets . 25c  net. 

No  Free  Samples 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco 

_ 
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DICTATION  MATERIAL  0 

tto  Shorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death 

By  Edgar  Allen  Poe 

The  “Red  Death"  had  long  devas¬ 
tated  the  country.  No  pestilence  had 
ever  been  so  fatal,  or  so  hideous. 
Blood  was  its  avator  and  its  seal** — the 
redness  and  the  horror  of  Blood. 
There  were  sharp  pains  and  sudden 
dizziness,  and  then  profuse  bleeding 
at  the  pores,  with  dissolution.  The 
scarlet*®  stains  upon  the  body,  and 
especially  upon  the  face,  of  the  victim 
were  the  pest  ban  which  shut  him 
out  from  the  aid  and  from**  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  his  fellow-men.  And  the 
whole  seizure,  progress,  and  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  were  the  incidents 
of  half  an  hour. 

But  the  Prince*®®  Prospero  was 
happy  and  dauntless  and  sagacious. 
When  his  dominions  were  half  depopu¬ 
lated,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  a 
thousand  hale  and  light-hearted 
friends***  from  among  the  knights  and 
dames  of  his  court,  and  with  these 
retired  to  the  deep  seclusion  of  one  of 
his  castellated  abbeys.  This  was**® 
an  extensive  and  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture,  the  creation  of  the  Prince’s  own 
eccentric  yet  august  taste.  A  strong 
and  lofty  wall  girdled  it  in.  This 
wall***  had  gates  of  iron.  The  cour¬ 
tiers,  having  entered,  brought  furnaces 
and  massy  hammers,  and  welded  the 
bolts.  They  resolved  to  leave  means 
neither  of  ingress*®®  nor  egress  to  the 
sudden  impulses  of  despair  or  of 
frenzy  from  within.  The  abbey  was 
amply  provisioned.  With  such  pre¬ 
cautions  the  courtiers  might  bid*** 
defiance  to  contagion.  The  external 
world  could  take  care  of  itself.  In  the 
meantime  it  was  folly  to  grieve,  or 
to  think.  The  Prince  had**®  provided 
all  the  appliances  of  pleasure.  There 
were  buffoons,  there  were  improvisa¬ 
tor!,  there  were  ballet-dancers,  there 


were  musicians,  there  was  Beauty, 
there  was  wine.***  All  these  arid 
security  were  within.  Without  was 
the  “Red  Death.” 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth 
or  the  sixth  month  of  his*®®  seclusion, 
and  while  the  pestilence  raged  most 
furiously  abroad,  that  the  Prince 
Prospero  entertained  his  thousand 
friends  at  a  masked  ball  of  the  most 
unusual***  magnificence. 

It  was  a  voluptuous  scene,  that 
masquerade.  But  first  let  me  tell 
of  the  rooms  in  which  it  was  held. 
There  were  seven — an**®  imperial  suite. 
In  many  palaces,  however,  such  suites 
form  a  long,  straight  vista,  while  the 
folding-doors  slide  back  nearly  to  the 
walls  on  either***  hand,  so  that  the 
view  of  the  whole  extent  is  scarcely 
impeded.  Here  the  case  was  very 
different,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the*®®  Prince’s  love  of  the  bizarre. 
The  apartments  were  so  irregularlv 
disposed  that  the  vision  embraced 
but  little  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
There  was***  a  sharp  turn  at  every 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  at  each 
turn  a  novel  effect.  To  the  right  and 
left,  in  the  middle  of**®  each  wall,  a 
tall  and  narrow  Gothic  window  looked 
out  upon  a  closed  corridor  which  pur¬ 
sued  the  windings  of  the  suite.  These 
windows  were  of***  stained  glass, 
whose  color  varied  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  hue  of  the  decorations 
of  the  chamber  into  which  it  opened. 
That  at  the  eastern*®®  extremity  was 
hung,  for  example,  in  blue — and  viv¬ 
idly  blue  were  its  windows.  The 
second  chamber  was  purple  in  its 
ornaments  and  tapestries,  and  here*** 
the  panes  were  purple.  The  third 
was  green  throughout,  and  so  were 
the  casements.  The  fourth  was  fur¬ 
nished  and  lighted  with  orange,  the 
fifth  with**®  white,  the  sixth  with 
violet.  The  seventh  apartment  was 
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closely  shrouded  in  black  velvet  tapes¬ 
tries  that  hung  all  over  the  ceiling 
and  down  the  walls,*’®  falling  in  heavy 
folds  upon  a  carpet  of  the.  same  mate¬ 
rial  and  hue.  But,  in  this  chamber 
only,  the  color  of  the  windows  failed 
to*®®  correspond  with  the  decorations. 
The  panes  here  were  scarlet — a  deep 
blood-color.  Now  in  no  one  of  the 
seven  apartments  was  there  any 
lamp®**  or  candelabrum  amid  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  golden  ornaments  that  lay 
scattered  to  and  fro  or  depended  from 
the  roof.  There  was  no  light  of  any**® 
kind  emanating  from  lamp  or  candle 
within  the  suite  of  chambers.  But  in 
the  corridors  that  followed  the  suite 
there  stood,  opposite  to  each  win¬ 
dow,*’*  a  heavy  tripod,  bearing  a 
brazic»  of  fire,  that  projected  its  rays 
through  the  tinted  glass  and  so  glar¬ 
ingly  illumined  the  room.  And  thus 
were’®®  produced  a  multitude  of  gaudy 
and  fantastic  appearances.  But  in 
the  western  or  black  chamber  the 
effect  of  the  firelight  that  streamed 
upon  the  dark’**  hangings  through 
the  blood-tinted  panes  was  ghastly 
in  the  extreme,  and  produced  so  wild 
a  look  upon  the  countenances  of  those 
who  entered  that’*®  there  were  few  of 
the  company  bold  enough  to  set  foot 
within  its  precincts  at  all. 

It  was  in  this  apartment,  also,  that 
there  stood”*  against  the  western 
wall  a  gigantic  clock  of  ebony.  Its 
pendulum  swung  to  and  fro  with  a 
ilull,  heavy,  monotonous  clang;  and 
when  the  minute*®®-hand  made  the 
circuit  of  the  face,  and  the  hour  was 
to  be  stricken,  there  came  from  the 
brazen  lungs  of  the  clock  a  sound*** 
which  was  clear  and  loud  and  deep 
and  exceedingly  musical,  but  of  so 
peculiar  a  note  and  emphasis  that,  at 
each  lapse  of  an  hour,®*®  the  musicians 
of  the  orchestra  were  constrained  to 
pause,  momentarily,  in  their  per¬ 
formance,  to  hearken  to  the  sound; 
and  thus  the  waltzers  perforce  ceased 
their*’*  evolutions;  and  there  was  a 
brief  disconcert  of  the  whole  gay  com¬ 
pany;  and,  w'hile  the  chimes  of  the 
clock  yet  rang,  it  was  observed  that*®® 


the  giddiest  grew  pale,  and  the  more 
aged  and  sedate  passed  their  hands 
over  their  brows  as  if  in  confused 
reverie  or  meditation.  But  when*** 
the  echoes  had  fully  ceased,  a  light 
laughter  at  once  pervaded  the  assem¬ 
bly;  the  musicians  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled  as  if  at  their**®  owm 
nervousness  and  folly,  and  made 
whispering  vows,  each  to  the  other, 
that  the  next  chiming  of  the  clock 
should  produce  in  them  no  similar*’* 
emotion;  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of 
sixty  minutes  (which  embrace  three 
thousand  and  six  hundred  seconds  of 
the  Time  that  flies),  there  came  yet’®®® 
another  chiming  of  the  clock,  and  then 
were  the  same  disconcert  and  tremu¬ 
lousness  and  meditation  as  before. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  things,  it 
was’®**  a  gay  and  magnificent  revel. 
The  tastes  of  the  Prince  were  peculiar. 
He  had  a  fine  eye  for  colors  and  effects. 
He  disregarded  the  decora’®*®  of  mere 
fashion.  His  plans  were  bold  and 
fiery,  and  his  conceptions  glowed  with 
barbaric  luster.  There  were  some 
w'ho  would  have  thought  him  mad.’®’* 
His  followers  felt  that  he  was  not. 
It  w'as  necessary  to  hear  and  see  and 
touch  him  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not. 

He”®®  had  directed,  in  great  part, 
the  movable  embellishments  of  the 
seven  chambers,  upon  occasion  of  this 
great  f^te;  and  it  was  his  own  guiding 
taste”**  which  had  given  character  to 
the  masqueraders.  Be  sure  they  were 
grotesque.  There  were  much  glare 
and  glitter  and  piquancy  and  phan¬ 
tasm — much  of  what”*®  has  been 
seen  in  Hernani.  There  were  ara¬ 
besque  figures  with  unsuited  limbs 
and  appointments.  There  were  delir¬ 
ious  fancies  such  as  the  madman 
fashions.  There  was’”*  much  of  the 
beautiful,  much  of  the  wanton,  much 
of  the  bizarre,  something  of  the  ter¬ 
rible,  and  not  a  little  of  that  which 
might  have’*®®  excited  disgust.  To 
and  fro  in  the  seven  chambers  there 
stalked,  in  fact,  a  multitude  of  dreams. 
And  these — the  dreams — w'rithed  in 
and  about,’***  taking  hue  from  the 
rooms,  and  causing  the  wild  music 
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of  the  orchestra  to  seem  as  the  echo 
of  their  steps.  And,  anon,  there 
strikes'*“  the  ebony  clock  which 
stands  in  the  hall  of  he  velvet. 
.And  then,  for  a  moment,  all  is  still, 
and  all  is  silent  save  the'*^‘  voice  of 
the  clock.  The  dreams  are  stiff-frozen 
as  they  stand.  But  the  echoes  of  the 
chime  die  away — they  have  endured 
hut  an'-’®"  instant — and  a  li^ht,  half- 
sub<lued  laughter  floats  after  them  as 
they  depart.  And  now  again  the 
music  swells,  and  the  dreams  live,  and 
writhe^®**  to  and  fro  more  merrily 
than  ever,  taking  hue  from  the  many 
tinted  windows  through  which  stream 
the  rays  from  the  tripods.  But  to 
the'*”  chamber  which  lies  most  west- 
wardly  of  the  seven  there  are  now 
none  of  the  maskers  who  venture; 
for  the  night  is  waning  away,  and 
there'^*  flows  a  ruddier  light  through 
the  blootl-colored  panes;  and  the 
blackness  of  the  .sable  drapery  ap¬ 
palls;  and  to  him  whose  foot  falls 
upon  the'^®”  sable  carpet,  there  comes 
from  the  near  clock  of  ebony  a  muffled 
peal  more  solemnly  emphatic  than 
any  which  reaches  their  ears  who 
indulge  in'"*  the  more  remote  gayeties 
of  the  other  apartments. 

But  these  other  apartments  were 
densely  crowded,  and  in  them  beat 
feverishly  the  heart  of  life.  .And'**® 
the  rev'el  went  whirlingly  on,  until 
at  length  there  commenced  the  sound¬ 
ing  of  midnight  upon  the  clock. 
.And  then  the  music  ceased,  as  I 
have'"*  told;  and  the  evolutions  of  the 
waltzers  were  quieted;  and  there 
was  an  uneasy  cessation  of  all  things 
as  before.  But  now  there  were 
twelve'*®®  strokes  to  be  sounded  by 
the  bell  of  the  clock;  and  thus  it 
happened,  perhaps,  that  more  of 
thought  crept,  with  more  of  time, 
into'***  the  meditations  of  the  thought¬ 
ful  among  those  who  reveled  And 
thus,  too,  it  happened,  perhaps,  that 
before  the  last  echoes  of  the  last  chime 
had'**®  utterly  sunk  into  silence,  there 
were  many  individuals  in  the  crowd 
who  had  found  leisure  to  become 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  masked 


figure'***  which  had  arrested  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  no  single  individual  before. 
.And  the  rumor  of  this  new  presence 
having  spread  itself  whisperingly 
around,  there  arose  at'*®®  length  from 
the  whole  company  a  buzz,  or  mur¬ 
mur,  expressive  of  disapprobation  and 
surprise — then,  finally,  of  terror,  of 
horror,  and  of  disgust. 

In  an'***  assembly  of  phantasms 
such  as  I  have  painted,  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  no  ordinary  appear¬ 
ance  could  have  excited  such  sensa¬ 
tion.  In  truth  the'**®  masquerade 
license  of  the  night  was  nearly  un¬ 
limited;  but  the  figure  in  question  had 
out-Heroded  Herod,  and  gone  beyond 
the  bounds — 

{To  be  concluded  in  the  ^{ay  i)!<iue) 

Lesson  XIII 

WORDS 

Alderman,  ulcerous,  compact,  com¬ 
petency,  concrete,  concede,  candid, 
cancer,  embassy,  empty,  impede,  im¬ 
mortalize,  encircle,  enthrall,  invalid, 
intemperance,  extempore,  expunge, 
exchequer,  exactitude,  forelook,  sub¬ 
acute,  subjugate,  unaccepted,  un¬ 
broken.  (25) 

SENTENCES 

Dear  Conroy: 

My  recommendation  to  you  would 
be  to  get  into  some  well-known  law 
firm  and  there  learn  the  inside  of  court 
work.  Most**  writers  have  not  the 
least  conception  of  what  is  expected 
of  them  as  court  reporters. 

.Although  hard  work  dispels  dis¬ 
couragements,  yet  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  is*®  impossible  without  an  excel¬ 
lent  foundation,  and  without  improv¬ 
ing  every  opportunity. 

Very  cordially,  (62) 

Lesson  XIV 

WORDS 

Controller,  countercharge,  con- 
stringe,  externalism,  extravaganza, 
exclusionist,  entrant,  interjection,  in¬ 
terlocking,  intrepid,  intrude,  instruc- 
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tional,  retrieved,  detractor,  destroyer, 
electromotive,  electroscope,  alter¬ 
nately,  ultruism,  literalism,  mate¬ 
rially,  nitrogenous,  neutralize,  patri¬ 
mony.  (24) 

SE.NTENCES 
Dear  Mr,  Osterman: 

This  will  introduce  Mr.  Frank 
Peterson,  a  compatriot  from  Australia. 
You  may  recall  that  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  contriving  a  new  electro¬ 
scope,”  which  won  international  recog¬ 
nition.  He  is  now  contracted  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  electric  light¬ 
ing  system  in  the  metropolis. 

I)uring  his  stay  in  your  city,*®  any 
interest  in  his  welfare  and  entertain¬ 
ment  will  be  extremely  appreciated 
by  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (66) 

Lesson  X  \ 

WORDS 

.\greed,  agrimony,  anteroom,  in¬ 
clinometer,  recluse,  hydrometer,  ma¬ 
cadamize,  multiple,  overboard,  under¬ 
cut,  parachute,  postmortem,  self-confi¬ 
dent,  circularize,  circumvention,  su¬ 
pertonic,  shipmate,  shortcoming, 
transfigure,  transfluent,  supernatural, 
undertow,  self-possession,  postgradu¬ 
ate,  you”  will  understand.  (27) 
SENTENCES 
Dear  Mr.  MacCrory: 

According  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
Agricultural  Circular,  Mr.  McKay 
has  taken  a  self-interest  in  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  magnificent  grounds  for” 
the  new  post  office.  I  understand 
that  work  will  be  started  within  a 
short  time. 

As  a  superabundance  of  hydrangeas 
is  to  be  included  in*®  the  transforma¬ 
tion,  may  we  rely  upon  you  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  overstock?  An  immediate 
declaration  in  the  affirmative  will 
relieve  our  suspense. 

V'ery  cordially  yours,  (74) 

Lesson  XVI 

WORDS 

.Mlowable,  abutment,  annexation, 
blameless,  bountiful,  foreclosure. 


Wadsworth,  charitableness,  spoonful, 
swiftness,  aggressiveness,  conscript, 
exposure,  inefficient,  compose,  pre¬ 
sume,  predisposition,  acquisition,  one¬ 
self,  coolness,  shiftlessness,  rescript, 
tastefully,  sameness,  breathlessly,” 
boundless,  requesting.  (27) 

SENTENCES 

Dear  Fred: 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  lecture 
by  the  notable  physician,  John  Ells¬ 
worth.  His  achievements  and  won¬ 
derful  success  in  amputation  are  note¬ 
worthy.”  I  am  opposed  to  surgery 
myself,  but  this  efficient  man  is  con¬ 
sulted  by  thousands  of  people. 
Friend  of  the  .Afflicted,”  he  is  called. 

V'ou*®  will  be  amply  repaid  by  going 
Friday  afternoon  to  Conquest  Hall 
on  Raiment  Street. 

Yours  very  truly,  (67) 

Business  Letters 

LETTERS  TO  DEALERS 
(From  Gardnrr’s  Constructive  Piflalion, 

Page  KF),  Letter  1) 

Mr.  Charles  Clinton, 

1230  Murray  Avenue, 

Quincy,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  your  recent  request  for 
our  General  Dry  Goods  Catalog.” 
As  market  conditions  have  made  a 
season  catalog  impractical,  we  issue 
every  month  the  Field  Quality  News. 
This  monthly  catalog,  we  find,  best 
serves  the*®  interests  of  our  customers. 

The  merchandise  shown  in  this 
monthly  catalog  is,  in  many  cases, 
specially  purchased  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  number,  so  that  you  are”  getting 
the  very  newest  goods,  which,  if  you 
buy  them  and  display  them  and  adver¬ 
tise  them,  will  give  your  store  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  up>®®-to-date  and  alive 
among  the  women  who  are  continually 
shopping  for  new  things. 

Keep  this  circular  throughout  the 
month  and  refer  to  it  continually,'” 
as  it  gives  you  the  means  for  the  very 
quickest  possible  turnover  on  season¬ 
able  and  novelty  merchandise.  By 
thus  using  it  you  will  find  that*** 
you  are  creating  a  demand  for  a  greater 
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variety  of  goods,  and  in  that  way  ex¬ 
panding  your  business. 

The  advertising,  merchandising,  and 
window  trimming  suggestions^^*  in  the 
Field  Quality  News  will  help  you 
materially. 

If  you  have  some  particular  re- 
<|uirements  at  this  time,  either  staple 
or  novelty,  which  you  do*®®  not  find 
in  the  Field  Quality  News,  please 
write  us  describing  your  needs  and  we 
will  fill  your  order  promptly  and  at 
the  lowest  price***  the  market  permits. 

Yours  v'ery  truly, (231) 

♦  +  + 

Impossibilities  are  merely  the  half¬ 
hearted  efforts  of  quitters.  (9) 

— Henry  Kaufman. 

Washington 

By  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot 
Wontinued  from  the  March  issue) 

— of  the  Congresses  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  time  have  been  repeated  in  our 
own  day,  and  seem*'®®  as  natural  to  us 
as  they  doubtless  seemed  to  the  men 
of  1776  and  1796.  Thus,  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress*'**  incurred  all  the 
evils  of  a  depreciated  currency  with 
the  same  blindness  which  afflicted 
the  Congress  of  the  Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy  and  the  Union  Congress  dur¬ 
ing***®  the  Civil  War,  or  the  Democrat- 
Populist  party  of  still  more  recent 
times.  The  refusal  of  the  Congress 
of  1777  to  carry*'**  out  the  agreement 
made  with  the  Hessian  prisoners  at 
Saratoga  reminds  one  of  the  refusal  of 
Congress,  in  spite  of  the  public  ex¬ 
hortations  of  our**®®  present  Executive, 
and  his  cabinet',  to  carry  out  the  un¬ 
derstanding  with  Cuba  in  regard  to  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  island  with 
the  United  States.****  In  both  cases 
the  honor  of  the  country  was  tar¬ 
nished. 

The  intensity  of  party  spirit  in 
Washington’s  time  closely  resembles 
that  of  our  own  day,***®  but  was  cer¬ 
tainly  fiercer  than  it  is  now,  the  reason 
being  that  the  questions  at  issue  were 
absolutely  fundamental.  When  the 


question  was  whether  the****  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  was  a  sure 
defense  for  freedom  or  a  trap  to  en¬ 
snare  an  unsuspecting  people,  intens¬ 
ity  of  feeling  on  both  sides**®®  was  well- 
nigh  inevitable.  During  Washing¬ 
ton’s  two  administrations  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  the  most  eminent 
American  publicists  feared  that  dan¬ 
gerous  autocratic  powers  had  been 
conferred****  on  the  President  by  the 
Constitution.  Washington  held  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  these  fears, 
and  acted  as  if  the  supposition  was 
absurd.  When***®  the  question  was 
whether  w'e  should  love  and  adhere 
to  revolutionary  France,  or  rather 
become  partisans  of  Great  Britain — 
the  power  from  which  we  had****  just 
won  independence — it  is  no  wonder 
tliat  political  passions  burnt  fiercely. 
On  this  question  Washington  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  opposing  parties,  and  often 
commended  himself**®®  to  neither.  In 
spite  of  the  tremendous  partisan  heat 
of  the  times,  Washington,  through 
both  his  administrations,  made  ap¬ 
pointments  to  public  office  from  both 
parties****  indifferently.  He  appointed 
some  w'ell-known  Tories  and  many 
Democrats.  He  insisted  only  on  fit¬ 
ness  as  regards  character,  ability,  and 
experience,  and  preferred  persons,  of***® 
w’hatever  party,  who  had  already 
proved  their  capacity  in  business  or 
the  professions,  or  in  legislative  or 
administrative  offices.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that****  Washington  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  who,  as  a  rule,  acted  on  these 
principles.  His  example  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed**®®  by  his  early  successors,  or 
by  any  of  the  more  recent  occupants 
of  the  Presidency.  His  successors, 
elected  by  a  party,  have  not  seen 
their****  way  to  make  appointments 
without  regard  to  party  connections. 
The  Civil  Service  Reform  agitation 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  nothing 
but  an  effort***®  to  return,  in  regard 
to  the  humbler  national  offices,  to  the 
practice  of  President  Washington. 

In  spite  of  these  resemblances 
between  Washington’s  time  and  our**** 
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own,  the  profound  contrasts  make 
the  resemblances  seem  unimportant. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  (iovernment 
of  the  United  States  there  was  wide¬ 
spread  and  general***®  apprehension 
lest  the  executive  should  develop  too 
much  power,  and  lest  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  should  become 
overwhelming.  Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  our****  political  thoughts 
to-day  than  this  dread  of  the  power 
of  the  national  executive.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  constantly  finding 
that  it  is  feeble  where***®  we  wish  it 
were  strong,  impotent  where  we  wish 
it  ominipotent.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  deprived  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  much  of  the****  pow'er  intend¬ 
ed  for  his  office,  and  has  then  found 
it,  on  the  whole,  convenient  and  de¬ 
sirable  to  allow  itself  to  be  held  up  by 
any**®®  one  of  its  members  who  possesses 
the  bodily  strength  and  the  assurance 
to  talk  or  read  aloud  by  the  week. 
Other  forces  have  developed  within 
the- - 

(To  hf  coHcludrd  in  the  .Way  issuf) 

What  We  Say  and  Write 

AND  SOMK  REASONS  WHY  WE  SHODI.DN’t 
SAY  AND  WRITE  IT 
By  Leila  Sprague  Learned 

Have  you  ev'er  heard  anything  like 
this;  “My  skirt  certainly  wants  press¬ 
ing  badly”?  How  can  a  skirt  “want” 
anything?  And  why  should  one  wish 
it**  to  be  pressed  “badly”?  The  fact 
that  the  skirt  has  been  badly  pressed 
or  creased  already  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  it  “neeas  pressing  again,”** 
and  it  may  “very  much  need  a  careful 
pressing.” 

I  am  reminded  of  the  farmer  who 
said:  “Mary,  that  fence  certainly 

wants  painting  badly.”  “Then** 
you’re  the  very  man  to  paint  it”  she 
retorted,  with  a  keen  sense  of  word 
values  as  well  as  a  sense  of  humor. 

Isn’t  it*®®  strange  that  “badly” 
should  so  often  be  used  for  “very 
much”?  For  example,  “I  do  need 
some  shoes  badly,”  and  “I  want  to 


see  you'**  so  badly!”  Why  not  “I 
wish  very  much  to  sec  you,”  and  “I 
am  in  great  need  of  new  shoes”? 
(145) 


When  we  read  in  the  social  notes 

that  Major  K -  lead  Mrs.  Black 

“into  dinner,”  we  are  forced  to  w'onder 
just  where  he  “landed”  her;**  for  this 
dinner  party  is  not  of  the  kind  pictured 
in  “Erstw’hile  Susan,”  where  the  order 
is  given  to  “fall  in  and  help  your¬ 
selves.”  Let*®  us  hope  that  the  major 
led  the  lady  “into  the  dining  room” 
or  “to”  her  seat  “at”  table. 

Similarly,  the  secretary’s  report 
that  all  the**  money  was  turned 
“into”  the  treasurer,  gives  one  a 
picture  of  a  poor  man  with  a  funnel  in 
his  mouth! 

I  am  heartily  amused,  often,*®"  w'hen 
a  woman  tells  me  that  she  had  six 
friends  in  for  dinner  last  night;  and  I 
am  likely  to  shock  her  by  saying; 
“Indeed,***  you  don’t  look  cannibal¬ 
istic!”  (129) 

From  the  pulpit  often  comes  in 
grave  tones;  “We  will  sing  the  two 
first  and  the  three  last  verses  of  Hymn 
Number  84.” 

Now,**  pray — since  we  are  in  church 
— how  can  a  hymn  have  more  than 
one  first  and  one  last  verse?  The 
reverend  gentleman  would  be  more*" 
accurate  if  he  were  to  say:  “We  shall 
sing  the  first  two  and  the  last  three 
stanzas.”  “Will”  is  too  strong,  im¬ 
plying  determination  or  promise,**  and 
“verse”  really  means  one  metrical 
line,  not  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  lines.  (90) 


“Donation  of  rags  are  greatly 
needed,”  is  printed  on  an  appeal  card 
from  a  settlement  workshop. 

No  one  would  ever  say  “A  boy  are 
needed,”**  so  why  “a  donation  are 
needed”?  Of  course  a  donation  is 
needed  (singular),  or  rags  are  needed 
(plural).  (43)  (407) 


.4  PRIL  NI NE  TEE \  TWE^WT  V-  T  WO 
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A  Mining  Case — VI 

(Conlinutd  from  thr  March  issue) 

—  I  }{ave  my  deposition  some  few  days 
ago. 

^  jhg  time  your  deposition 

was  taken  you  couldn’t  remember 

that  a  contract  had  been  written  up, 

could  you? 

A  I  didn’t  remember  whether  it 
was'*'*’  in  writing  or  not,  at  that  time. 

O  .\nd  you  wouldn’t  umlertake 

to  say  what  it  was,  would  you? 

A  1  remember  the  circumstances 
of'*"®  the  agreement,  but  1  didn’t 
remember  whether  it  was  in  writing 
or  not. 

y  You  were  asked  to  testify  to 
the  substance  of  the  agreement**** 
in  that  deposition,  weren’t  you? 

.\  I  don’t  remember. 

Q  After  your  deposition  was  taken 
it  was  transcribed  by  .Mrs.  t'hloe 
.Miller,  wasn’t  it? 

Yes,  sir. 

y  It  was  handed  to  you  to  read? 

.\  Yes,  sir. 

y  You  read  it  over  and  signed  it? 

Yes,  sir. 

y*"*  The  paper  which  1  now 
show  you  is  the  deposition  you  signed, 
isn’t  it  (handing  document  to  wit¬ 
ness)?  Yes,  sir. 

y  You  swore  to*"""  it? 

.\  Yes,  sir. 

(J  1  wish  you  would  look  at  that 
deposition  and  see  if  there  are  any 
answers  there  you  desire  to  explain.*"** 
Does  that  deposition  correctly  set 
forth,  as  far  as  your  recollection  goes, 
what  took  place  in  regard  to  this 
three  and  one-half  per  cent***®  royalty? 

-A  It  is  correct  as  I  remembered 
it  at  the  time. 

y  .\lthough  you  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  at  that  time  that  there  was  any*"** 
contract  in  writing,  you  are  now  un¬ 
dertaking  to  testify  to  the  contents  of 
that  writing?  Can  you  explain  that? 

.A  There  never  was  any  question**"" 
about  the  contract.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  time  was  whether  or  not  it 
was  in  writing.  I  didn’t  remember 
that. 


(J  Weren’t  you  asked*'**  in  that 
deposition  the  contents  of  the  con¬ 
tract? 

-A  i  don’t  remember. 

y  You  can’t  now'  recollect  what 
you  said  in  regard  to  that  matter*'*® 
at  that  time,  can  you? 

A  No,  I  coui<l  not  undertake 
to  remember  a  document  as  long  as 
that. 

y  Yet  you  do  undertake  to**'* 
remember  the  contents  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  executed  in  1915? 

A  1  remember  only  the  substance 
of  it.  I  don’t  remember  the  exact 
language.**®" 

y  You  remember  the  legal  effect 
of  it  as  you  understood  it  at  that 
time.  A  Yes,  sir, 

y  V’ou  wonid  not  uiulertake  to 
narrate****  and  recite  what  that  con¬ 
tract  containe<l? 

.A  Not  w'ord  for  word. 

y  You  wouldn’t  undertake  to 
tell  anything  except  what  your  con¬ 
clusion  is  from  it,***®  would  you? 

A  1  will  undertake  to  tell  the 
reason  for  it. 

y  What  you  thought  it  meant? 

-A  .And  the  obligations  in  it.  (2274) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

*  *  * 

The  man  who  is  not  self-reliant  is 
weak,  hesitating,  and  doubting  in  ail 
he  does.  He  fears  to  take  a  decisive 
step  because  he**  dreads  failure,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  waiting  for  some  one  to 
advise  him,  or  because  he  dare  not 
act  in  accordance  with  his  own  best 
judgment.*"  In  his  cowardice  and  his 
conceit,  he  sees  all  his  non-success  due 
to  others.  (64) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

CHANGEABLE  STYLES 

“I’m  sorry  you  are  not  going  to 
wear  that  hat  any  longer;  I  always 
liked  it  so  much.’’ 

“W’ell,  my  dear,  as  long  as  you** 
have  a  sentimental  interest  in  it.  I’ll 
just  turn  it  into  a  lamp  shade.”  (39) 
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THE  IMl'ORTANT  QUESTION 

“Mama,”  asked  little  Bes-sie,  “how’ll 
I  know  when  I’m  naughty?” 

“Your  conscience  will  tell  you, 
dear.” 

“I  don’t  care  so  much  about  what 
it  tells“  me — but  will  it  tell  you?” 
(31) 

PREPAREDNESS 

“Attention,  class  in  stenography! 
A  gentleman  is  coming  to  pick  out  a 
bright  and  intelligent  stenographer.” 

And  did  the  girls  reach  for  their 
notebooks?  No,*^  they  all  reached 
for  their  powder  puffs.  (32) 

JUST  THE  SAME,  ONLY  DIFFERENT 

Irate  P'ather:  Your  dilatory  habits 
annoy  me.  It  has  been  my  rule 
through  life  to  be  at  my  desk  early 
and  late. 

Incorrigible  Son:  Same”  with  me, 
Dad.  Sometimes  I  get  there  early 
and  sometimes  late.  (36) 

TURNIP  TIME 

“It  is  disgraceful  the  way  children 
are  taught!”  said  Mrs.  Smith  angrily. 
“Their  studies  are  so  jumbled  to¬ 
gether  that  they  don’t  know  when  they 
have”  finished  with  arithmetic  and 
taken  up  geography.  The  other  day 
Bessie  came  home  and  said  that  the 
teacher  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the^®  singing  lesson  to  ask  how  many 
turnips  were  in  a  peck.” 

“You  must  be  mistaken,”  excused 
the  astonished  principal. 

“No,  sir,  Bessie  told  me,  and” 
Bessie  never  lies,”  said  Bessie’s  mother 
complacently. 

The  teacher  w'as  sent  for.  She 
denied  that  she  had  interrupted  the 
music  lesson  to  satisfy  her  curiosity*®® 
in  regard  to  turnips  and  pecks,  and 
smilingly  said,  “What  I  asked  the 
children  was  how  many  beats  there 
were  in  a  measure.”  (123) 


Retailing  Education  in  Stores 

(Continued  from  page  290) 

Elevator  Operators:  Merchandise  car;  safety 
and  safety  devices;  maintenance  of  discipline; 
directing  customers;  kindness  to  patrons  and 
employees;  hygiene  and  appearance  of  opera¬ 
tor;  procedure  in  case  of  fire  or  an  accident. 
Chauffeurs  and  Delivery  Boys:  Mechanic.s 
of  car;  rules  of  the  road;  procedure  in  case  of 
accident;  securing  witnesses,  doctor,  etc.; 
expert  handling  of  merchandise;  directory 
quiz;  conduct  toward  customers;  accounting 
for  moneys  received;  dress  and  deportment. 

Waitresses,  fitters,  matrons  and 
other  special  groups  also  receive 
painstaking  training. 

In  addition  to  the  special  training 
many  stores  make  it  a  practice  to 
give  concerts,  lectures 
Training  and  entertainments  for 
Plus  Recrea-  the  entire  personnel, 
tion  Attracts  believing  that  anything 
High-Grade  which  tends  to  broaden 
Clerks  the  outlook  of  the  in¬ 

dividual  makes  him  a 
better  employee.  After  a  glance  at 
this  program  it  will  not  seem  to  you 
strange  that  college  students,  young 
clergymen,  doctors,  dentists,  teachers, 
settlement  workers  and  road  salesmen 
come  into  the  Department  Store  for 
holiday  work  not  alone  for  the  wages 
and  the  contact  W'ith  people,  but  also, 
because  they  really  value  this  voca¬ 
tional  training. 

+  4*  + 

Teachers’  Certificates 

(Continued  from  page  302) 

Mrs.  Adalene|M.  Ricketts,  Charles  City,  Iowa 
Mrs.  F,  C.  Robinson,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Florence  M.  Rayer,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

V'erah  H.  Reeves,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Carol  Remele,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fannie  N.  Roberts.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Lilian  M.  Saul,  Liverpool,  England 
Freda  Schallcr,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Caroline  Scheidt.  Newell,  So.  Dak. 

Beatrice  V,  Sweatt,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Thelma  Thomas.  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  Herman  William  Sturm,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


